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BACK COVER PICTURE 


On September 30, 1947, the states of 


Pakistan and Yemen formally became 
Members of the United Nations. On the 
rostrum of the Assembly Hall at Flushing 
Meadow, in the presence of the General 
Assembly convened in plenary meeting, the 
leaders of the delegations of the two na- 
tions signed the instrument of adherence 
to the Charter; and, at the same moment, 
in the great circle before the Assembly 
Building, the flags of Pakistan and of 
Yemen were hoisted, taking their place 
among the 55 others. The back cover pic- 
ture this week shows the flag ceremony— 
Pakistan’s flag to the left, Yemen’s to the 
right. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


5 tees GENERAL ASSEMBLY held its 15th and 16th 
plenary meetings on October 1. It elected Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Denmark, Poland, United Kingdom, and 
the U.S.S.R. to the Economic and Social Council to 
replace Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway, United 
Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R., whose terms of office 
expire on December 31, 1947. Further balloting took 
place for the last vacancy on the Security Council, but 
no decision was reached. Election of two members 
(non-administering powers) to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil could not be completed either. Further balloting 
was postponed to a later meeting. 

The Assembly adopted the report of the General 
Committee. thus adding four new items to its agenda. 
The item “utilization of the services of the Secretariat 
to a fuller extent than hitherto in order to save 
money” will be acted on by the General Assembly in 
plenary meeting without reference to a committee. 
Two items were referred to the Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian, and Cultural) Committee and one ‘to the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee. 

A 

Statements on the Greek question by the represen- 
tatives of Albania and Bulgaria were heard by the 
First (PoLiticAL AND SeEcuRITY) COMMITTEE on 
October 2. General debate on “threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece” was 
continued at meetings held on October 3, 4, 6, and 7 
(see page 484). 

A 

General debate on Chapter II (economic questions) 
of the report of the Economic and Social Council was 
continued by the SEconpD (ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL) 
CoMMITTEE at meetings on October 2. 3, 4, and 6 
(see page 502). 

A 

The Tuirp (SoctaL, HUMANITARIAN AND CULTURAL) 
CoMMITTEE met on October 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7. It re- 
jected a United Kingdom proposal to reduce ex- 
penditure in 1948 on advisory social welfare functions 
from $750,000 to $150,000. It unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling on the General Assembly to recom- 
mend Member states to ratify the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization at the earliest possible 
date. A U.S.S.R. draft resolution calling on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to reconsider the provisional 
agenda for the Conference on Freedom of Information 
was rejected. However, it adopted a resolution invit- 
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ing the Economic and Social Council to take note of 
the Committee’s discussions on this question (see page 
482). 

A 

On October 2, the FourtH (TRUSTEESHIP) Com- 
MITTEE set up a sub-committee to examine in detail the 
draft trusteeship agreement for Nauru submitted 
jointly by Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom. The Sub-Committee subsequently met on 
October 4 and 6 (see page 492). 

General debate on the handling of information from 
non-self-governing territories was continued at meet- 
ings on October 3 and 4 and concluded on October 6. 
Amendments to the five draft resolutions proposed by 
the ad hoc Committee on Information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories were to be submitted not later 
than midnight, October 7. The future status of South 
West Africa was again considered by the Committee 
on October 7. Draft resolutions were submitted by 
the representatives of India and Denmark respectively 
(see page 499). 

A 

The FirrH (ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY) 
CoMMITTEE met on October 2, 3, 4, and 6, It ap- 
proved the report of the Board of Auditors and the 
financial report and accounts of the United Nations 
for the financial year ended December 31, 1946; the 
scale of contributions for 1948 as presented by the 
Committee on Contributions; the Secretary-General’s 
and the Advisory Committee’s reports on supplement- 
ary estimates for 1947. On October 3 the Committee 
began a “first reading” of the Budget Estimates for 
1948, section by section (see page 505). 

A 

A decision to postpone election of members to the 
proposed International Law Commission until the next 
session of the General Assembly was adopted by the 
SixtH (LecaAL) CoMMITTEE on October 2. It also 
adopted the Interim Report of its Sub-Committee on 
Privileges and Immunities recommending that the 
Assembly adopt a single convention supplemented by 
annexes to show the divergence of requirements of 
different specialized agencies. It set up a sub-committee 
to examine the report of the Committee on Procedures 
and Organization referred to it by the General Assem- 
bly. The Sub-Committee subsequently met on October 
2 and 6. The Committee debated the crime of genocide 
at its meetings held on October 3 and 6. 
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The agreement between the United Nations and the 
United States of America regarding the headquarters 
of the United Naions was considered by SuB-CommIrT- 
TEE 1 of the Sixth Committee on October 3 and 7. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE 2 of the Sixth Committee con- 
tinued its discussion on the methods of election of 
members for the future International Law Commission 
at meetings on October 4 and 6. 

A 

A statement by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Chairman 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, was heard by the 
ad hoc COMMITTEE ON THE PALESTINE QUESTION 
on October 2. General debate on all three inter-con- 
nected items on its agenda—namely, the question of 
Palestine, submitted by the United Kingdom; the 
report submitted by the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine; and the proposal of Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq for the termination of the Mandate over 
Palestine and recognition of its independence as one 
state—was opened by the Committee on October 3 and 
continued on October 6 and 7 (see page 477). . 

A 

Plans for the construction of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations were approved in 
principle, pending a decision on financing, by the 
ad hoc CoMMITTEE ON HEADQUARTERS at its fourth 
meeting, held on October 2 (see page 507). 

A 

The Security CounciL met on October 1 but did 

not reach a decision on pending applications for 


Bulgaria, Hun- 


Membership in the United Nations. 
gary, and Rumania failed to receive the necessary 
majority of votes, and the applications of Finland and 
Italy were not rarried because of the negative vote of 
the U.S.S.R., a permanent member of the Council. 
At meetings on October 3 and 7, the Council again 
discussed the Indonesian Question. It received the 


interim report of the Consuls from Batavia and 
adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary-General 
“to act as convenor of the Committee of Three” and 
for the Committee to exercise its functions with the 
utmost dispatch (see page 475). 
A 

In its communique for the month of September, 
the Mitirary STaFF CoMMITTEE stated that it had 
continued its study of the strength and composition of 
the armed forces to be made available to the Security 
Council. One of its sub-committees had been engaged, 
in an informal manner, in the consideration of the 
question of the strength and composition of the naval 


forces. 
A 


The Housine PaneEv of the Economic Commissiox 
FOR Europe convened in Geneva on October 1. 
A 
A list of 56 tariff negotiations which had been 
completed up to September 20 was released by the 
Preparatory Committee of the INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION on October 1. 
A 
The Executive Board of the INTERNATIONAL CHIL- 
DREN’S EMERGENCY Funp met at Lake Success on 
October 2, 3, and 4. It was informed by the repre- 
sentative of Australia that his country proposed to 
offer food to the value of £800,000 to the Fund. 
The Board agreed to change the Czechoslovak alloca- 
tion from $352,000 to $582,000. It decided to refer 
to its Administrative and Budgetary Committee the 
question of whether its headquarters should be moved 
from Washington to New York. 


A 


The Narcotic Drucs Supervisory Bopy convened 
in Geneva for its 28th session on October 6. 
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Council Moves To Hasten Conciliation In Indonesia 
Proposal To Withdraw Troops Debated 


ONCERNED that the effort at pacific settlement of 
C the Netherlands-Indonesian dispute should be- 
gin as soon as possible, the Security Council has 
directed its Good Offices Committee to start work 
without delay. ‘ 

Taking up the Indonesian question at its meeting 
on October 3, the Council adopted an Australian reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-General to organize 
the work of the Good Offices Committee of Three, 
and asking the Committee itself to work with the ut- 
most dispatch. 

Also on October 3, the U.S.S.R. presented a draft 
resolution proposing that the troops of both the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic should be 
immediately wtihdrawn to the previous positions 
which they occupied before the beginning of military 
operations in the Republic. 

The discussion at this meeting and on October 7 
largely concerned this U.S.S.R. draft resolution and 
the interim report of the Consular Commission at 
Batavia (see next column). The debate had not 


been completed when the Council adjourned on Oc- 
tober 7 until October 9. 

Present to participate in the discussion were repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands, India, the Republic of 
Indonesia, and the Philippine Republic. 


Urgency Stressed 

There was little discussion of the Australian reso- 
lution to get the Committee of Three to commence 
and proceed with its work as rapidly as possible. 
Introducing it at the October 3 meeting, Dr. H.V. Evatt 
(AusTRALIA) explained that he had brought the matter 
to the Council’s attention in order to prevent loss of 
life and to secure settlement by conciliation. The 
interim report of the Consular Commission showed 
that the Council’s cease-fire recommendation had not 
been observed. It was of the utmost urgency that 
the Committee of Three should commence work im- 
mediately. 

The resolution was welcomed by Dr. E. N. van 
Kleffens (NETHERLANDS), who hoped that the Com- 
mittee would start its work at the earliest possible date. 
Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), however, considered 
that the resolution did not go far enough. In voting 
at the close of the meeting on October 3, the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland abstained, but the other nine members 
voted for the Australian resolution which was there- 
fore passed. 

On October 7 Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA) suggested 
that, since the Netherlands Government and the In- 
donesian Republic had agreed on the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a sovereign Indonesian state within the 
Netherlands Union, the Committee of Three should 
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concentrate on helping the two parties to achieve that 
common objective. 

Introducing his resolution, Mr. Gromyko said that 
the Consular report made it clear that the Council’s 
recommendations had been ignored. The first and 
necessary step,in order to begin restoring proper 
conditions in Indonesia was, he said, the withdrawal 
of the armies to the positions which they occupied 
before military operations began. 

Dr. P. P. Pillai (InpIA) also pointed out that the 
report creates the definite impression that the Nether- 
lands Government has been striving with considerable 
success to consolidate the position it had gained dur- 


Interim Report to Security Council from 
Consular Commission at Batavia 


1. Although investigations cannot be regarded as com- 
plete until reports can be received from all military ob- 
servers, Commission has unanimously reacned certain 
definite and inevitable conclusions after visits by members 
to eleven different Dutch and Indonesian controlled areas 
in Java and Sumatra since the Commission began its work 
on Sepetember 1. In view of the urgency of the problem 
we think these should be transmitted to you without delay 
and very concisely for your advance information. 

2. Advances by Netherlands troops between July 20 and 
August 4 were in the nature of spearheads and some fight- 
ing occurred. While the main bodies of Republican troops 
in most areas retreated, considerable numbers of Repub- 
lican troops remained between the spearheads in some 
areas and guerrillas remained in all areas. The Indonesian 
scorched earth policy and other disturbances, including 
looting and heavy loss of life, especially of Chinese, were 
intensified between and behind the spearheads during 
and after the Dutch advance. On August 29 the Nether- 
lands East Indies Government declared its intention to 
“complete restoration of law and order and the complete 
disarmament and winding up of all armed organizations” 
opposing the Netherlands East Indies authority within a 
demarcation line covering Dutch advanced positions. The 
Indonesians did not accept the Dutch demarcation line. 
The Dutch line entailed patrol and other activities which 
were regarded by the Indonesians as hostile movements. 
Patrol clashes and sniping results without diminution 
notwithstanding the cease fire order. 

3. We find that the cease fire order is not fully effective, 
and that casualties and damage continue and that this 
state of affairs is due in the main to the situation described 
above. So long as this situation continues, it will be im- 
possible to secure anything like complete observance of 
the cease fire order. 

4. We have so far been unable to discover any practical 
interim measures which would secure a more effective 
observance of the cease fire order or reduce casualties. 

5. As the work of the Commission is not yet completed, 
it is requested that these advance conclusions may be 
regarded as confidential. 

6. Consular mission hopes to complete written report on 
or about September 30. 

September 22, 1947 
Pd Pe oo Be oS peee eames sateen 





ing the offensive of the last two months. He reiterated 
his Government’s belief that both combatants should 





hostilities began, and requested the Council to insist 
on this. Without such a withdrawal, it would be 
futile to expect that fighting would stop in Indonesia. 
Also, without it, the warring states would not be able 
to reopen negotiations on an even footing. 


Security Council’s Consular Commission 


THE Consular Commission results from a resolution 

of the Council of last August 25. This requested the 
governments of the members of the Council which have 
career consular representatives in Batavia to instruct them 


jointly to prepare reports for the Council on the situation 
in the Republic of Indonesia following the Council’s cease- 
fire recommendation of August 1. These reports were to 
cover the observance of the cease-fire orders and the condi- 
tions prevailing in the areas concerned. 





Furthermore, Dr. Pillai submitted, it is essential 
for the Council to ensure respect for its cease-fire 
recommendation before the Committee of Three begins 
its positive task of getting the parties together to 
negotiate a durable peace. As long as the Nether- 
lands Government insists on retaining ils present de- 
marcation line, as long as there is no withdrawal of 
the combatants to their ante bellum positions, there 
can be no peace in Indonesia, he declared. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp) hoped that the Coun- 
cil would take speedy action on the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution. If the Council wished to fulfil its duties, 
it could not vote other than for the immediate with- 
drawal of troops to the positions which they occupied 
before July 20, he said. Such a withdrawal would 
make the work of the arbitration body much easier. 
The Consular Commission’s report made it clear that 
the war is being continued and that the opportunities 





Security Council’s Good Offices 
Committee of Three 


HIS Committee results from the Council’s resolution of 

August 25, tendering the Council’s good offices to the 
Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia and expressing 
its readiness to assist in the pacific settlement of their dis- 
pute through a committee of three members of the Council, 
with each of the disputing parties selecting one, and the 
third designated by the two so selected. 

The Committee consists of Australia, selected by the 
Republic of Indonesia; Belgium, named by the Nether- 
lands; and the United States, chosen by Australia and 
Belgium. Justice Richard Kirby represents Australia on the 
Committee; Paul van Zeeland, Belgium; and Frank Porter 
Graham, the United States. 





for peaceful settlement which the Council gave had 
been used by the Netherlands to prepare measures for 
a more successful drive against the Republic. The 
authority and dignity of the Council had suffered 
greatly by this contempt of its recommendations. 

It was suggested by Dr. Tsiang (Cu1NA) that before 
the Council takes any further action, it should wait for 
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withdraw to the positions they occupied before the 


the arrival of the Consular Commission’s report and 
for an opportunity to study carefully what the men 
on the spot have to say. Also, since the Committee of 
Three was about to begin its work, as laid down by 
the Council, he considered it wrong for the Council 
to begin any other line of action. 

The Consular Commission could do useful work, 
said Dr. van Kleffens, by calling on the Republic to 
put an end to senseless and cruel violence and the 
equally senseless destruction of the country’s economic 
assets. 

If there was still fighting here and there in Java 
and Sumatra, it was not because the Netherlands 
wanted it, but because the Netherlands was forced to 
resist Republican violence. As soon as that violence 
stopped, the shooting would end, and the atmosphere 
would clear, he declared. 

The Republican bands are usually small and poorly 
armed, Dr. van Kleffens related. To suggest that they 
control the areas which they occupy is preposterous, 
he declared. When the Republican civil administra. 
tion does exist in some places, it is chiefly conspicuous 


Australian Resolution Adopted 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLVES 
Tuat the Secretary-General be requested to act as con- 


venor of the Committee of Three and arrange for the or- 
ganization of its work; and 

THAT the Committee of Three be requested to proceed 
to exercise its functions with the utmost dispatch. 





by its inadequacy in the face of modern conditions 
and by its corruption, he added. 

If only the Republican troops and bands would 
observe the Council’s cease-fire invitation, there would 
be no need for the Netherlands to have recourse to 
mopping-up operations or repressive action. 

Dr. van Kleffens charged the Republican Govern- 
ment with pouring out a continuous stream of pro- 
paganda inciting the people to violence, even after the 
Council’s second cease-fire invitation of August 26, 
and with keeping hostages contrary to a declaration 
before the Council. 

If the Netherlands troops were withdrawn from 
the areas which they have occupied, he warned, when 
the Republican bands return, there would be terrible 
acts of retaliation to which a great number of persons 
would fall victim. If the U.S.S.R. proposal were 
adopted, his Government would have no responsibility 
for what would follow. 

L. N. Palar (REPUBLIC oF INDONESIA) addressed the 
Council on October 7. He charged, in turn, that the 
Dutch had disregarded and still were disregarding the 
cease-fire recommendation, and that they were even 
speaking of future military action as a contingency 
not to be lost sight of. Such future action, he said, 
is based on the assumption that the Committee of 
Three will fail in its task of conciliation and that the 
Netherlands must resort to force again, The Dutch, 
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he declared, are planning to act unilaterally desp:te 
the Security Council and the United Nations. 





U.S.S.R. Draft Resolution 


Tue Security CoUNCIL 

CONSIDERS it necessary that the troops of both sides, 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic, should be 
immediately withdrawn to the previous positions which 
they occupied before the beginning of military operations. 





Mr. Palar repeated an Indonesian request for with- 
drawal of Dutch troops to the positions occupied by 
them as determined by the Truce Agreement of Oc- 
tober 14, 1946. The presence of Dutch troops in 
Republican territory, he declared, is responsible for 
all the difficulties spoken of in the interim report, 
and these difficulties will remain unsolved so long as 
Dutch troops remain on Indonesian soil. 

Speed and justice are what the Indonesians want. 
as well as a guarantee that any possible solution will 
be binding on both parties, he stated. 

Dealing with cruelties allegedly committed by the 
Indonesians, Mr. Palar declared that such conditions 
exist only in areas where the Dutch forces are carry- 
ing out their so-called “mopping-up” operations. Cruel- 





ties may have been committed, he said, in such areas. 
It is Dutch military action which has given rise to 
chaos in the territories of the Republic, he charged. 

Mr. Palar added that it is essential for the world 
to know something of Dutch colonial policy in the 
Celebes, where charges of Dutch cruelties have been 
serious. The :Vetherlands representative had also neg- 
lected to speak of corruption in Dutch-occupied areas 
such as Batavia, Bandoeng, Soerabaja, and the Dutch- 
controlled territories. : 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Letter from the representative of Australia ad- 
dressed to the President of the Security Council 
—S/569 dated October 1, 1947. 

Telegram from the consular representative in 
Batavia addressed to the President of the Secur- 
ity Council—S/572 dated October 2, 1947. 

Note from the representative of the United States 
addressed to the Secretary-General and enclosed 
interim report from the Consular Commission at 
Batavia—S/573 dated October 3, 1947. 

Resolution submitted by the representative of 
Australia ‘and adopted at the 207th meeting of 
the Security Council—S/574 dated October 3, 
1947. 

Draft resolution submitted by the representative 
of the U.S.S.R. at the 207th meeting of the 
Security Council—S/575 dated October 3, 1947. 


Jewish Agency Accepts Partition Proposals 


Dr. Silver Presents Statement 


Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, representing the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, told the ad hoc Committee on 
Palestine on October 2 that the Agency would recom- 
mend to the Zionist movement acceptance of the ma- 
jority report because it would make possible the im- 
mediate re-establishment of the Jewish State. In 
view of the United Kingdom’s announcement that it 
would relinquish the Mandate, Dr. Silver recom- 
mended the formation of an international authority 
under the United Nations to supervise whatever deci- 
sion is made. The Jews in Palestine, he said, offer 
trained manpower to the United Nations and are pre- 
pared to defend themselves against attack if neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Silver began his statement by pointing out that 
the Arabs held sway over Palestine for 437 years be- 
tween 634 and 1071 A.D., while the Jewish people 
had, before that, completed nearly 2000 years of na- 
tional history in that century. After 1071 A.D. the 
country was conquered by various non-Arab peoples 
and finally by the Ottoman Turks. 

“The canard that the Jews of Western Europe are 
descendent not from Israel of old, but from a tribe 
of Khazars in Russia, is a relatively recent invention 
and was popularized in the racial mythologies of our 
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day whose political motivations are clearly trans- 
parent,” he said. There has never been a “politically 
or culturally distinct or distinguishable Arab nation” 
in Palestine, he said. Palestine dropped out of history 
after the Arab conquest and returned as a separate 
unit only when the League of Nations Mandate set it 
apart from the Arab world—and “gave international 
recognition to the grounds for reconstituting the Jew- 
ish National Home in that country.” 

Answering charges of economic discrimination 
against the Arabs, Dr. Silver contended they were 
“utterly groundless.” Reports by the United Nations 
Special Committee, the Royal Commission of 1937, 
and the Palestine Government “proves that the Pal- 
estine Arabs benefitted considerably and directly 
from Jewish development in the economic, financial, 
and social spheres,” he said. 


Expected U.K. Co-operation 

Dr. Silver then turned to the United Kingdom 
declaration of policy before the Committee on Sep- 
tember 26, when Arthur Creech-Jones, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, said the United Kingdom had 
decided to relinquish its Mandate over Palestine. He 
commented that since the United Kingdom asked the 
Assembly to make recommendations on Palestine it 
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was presumed that it was prepared to co-operate in 
the implementation of these recommendations. The 
statement of Mr. Creech-Jones seemed to imply that 
the United Kingdom may reserve the right to refuse 
any co-operation with the United Nations final judg- 
ment if that judgment does not comply with the 
United Kingdom’s criteria of justice and methods of 
implementation, Dr. Silver said. 

He reviewed the course followed by British Gov- 
ernments in Palestine in the past decade and then 
said that “the failure . . . of the United Kingdom 
Government to give the United Nations a measure of 
guidance and support, and its announced intention 
of an early withdrawal from Palestine, which we 
welcome,” made it more imperative than ever that 
the General Assembly should proceed with the work 
with the utmost dispatch. 

Dr. Silver told the Committee that the Jewish 
Agency fully approved all but one of the eleven unani- 
mous recommendations of the Special Committee. 

The one recommendation which he did not fully 
approve was that which suggested an international 
agreement whereby new homes in other countries 
would be offered to displaced European Jews. He 
stated that the finding of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry that ‘countries other than Palestine 
gave no thought of substantial assistance in finding 
homes for Jews willing or impelled to leave Europe” 
remained completely unchanged. Dr. Silver said that 
the “natural urge” of Jews of Europe to go only to 
Palestine was due to the fact that they considered the 
prospect of admission to other countries “slight in 
the extreme.” Palestine, however, offers them ‘the 
chance of a real home.” Dr. Silver also commented 
on the Majority recommendations which said that 
any Palestine solution is not a solution for the Jewish 
problem in general. The Jewish problem, he said, is 
homelessness and the only solution is a natural hom>. 

The majority report was not completely satisfactory 
to the Jews, he explained, because it requires parti- 
tion. Partition was never contemplated in the Balfour 
Declaration. Furthermore, Palestine has already been 
partitioned—in 1922, when the state of Trans-Jordan 
was created. Under the majority report the proposed 
second partition would give the Jewish National Home 
one-eighth of the territory set aside for it by the Bal- 
four Declaration. 

Furthermore, the Jewish Agency opposed at least 
two features of the majority recommendations. One 
of these was the elimination of Western Galilee from 
the Jewish state, which was a “particularly grievous 


handicap.” The other was the loss of the moder 
Jewish City, which had grown up outside the walls 
of the old City of Jerusalem. 

But while partition entails a “heavy sacrifice” by 
the Jews, the Jewish Agency is willing to accept the 
majority report because it makes possible the re 
establishment of a Jewish state, permits immediate 
and continuing Jewish immigration and would solve 
a grave international problem. Dr. Silver also praised 
that section of the majority report which recommends 
an economic union between the proposed Jewish and 
Arab states. He called it a “progressive and states. 
manlike conception of great promise” which the Jew. 
ish Agency accepted even though it provided, in ef. 
fect, for “a large subsidy from the Jewish to the 
Arab states.” 


Suggests Enforcement 


“The Jewish people in Palestine” Dr. Silver said 
“stands ready to assume immediately all responsibli- 
ties which the establishment of a Jewish State will 
involve.” 

To enforce the majority report recommendations, 
Dr. Silver suggested an international authority under 
the direction of the United Nations. This authority 
should transfer power and functions to the two states 
immediately and remain in existence less than two 
years. Full use should be made of ‘trained manpower 
available in Palestine” for the military or police force 
which “may be necessary for some time.” The Jewish 
people in Palestine will provide without delay the 
men needed to maintain public security in the country, 
Dr. Silver said. 

The Jews, he explained, are prepared to be good 
neighbors to the Arabs, but if the Arabs do not re- 
ciprocate the “Jewish people in Palestine is prepared 
to defend itself.” 

Dr. Silver described the minority report, which 
recommended a federation of Arab and Jewish states, 
as “wholly inacceptable even as a basis for discussion.” 
Under this proposal, he said, Palestine “would be- 
come in effect an Arab state with two Jewish enclaves.” 
As a minority the Jews would lack control over im- 
migration, fiscal policies, and other matters of funda- 
mental importance. In all these, ultimate power would 
rest with the Arab majority. “The plan entails,” Dr. 
Silver said, “all the disadvantages of partition—and 
a very bad partition geographically, without the com- 
pensating advantages of a real partition: statehood, 
independence, and free immigration.” 
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ITH THE CONCLUSION of Dr. Silver’s evidence, the 
ediate General Assembly’s ad hoc Committee on Pales- 
solve | tine had three important policy statements before it. 





The United Kingdom had declared its determination 
to relinquish the Mandate she has held for 25 years. 
The Arab Higher Committee had denounced partition 









states: | proposals and called for a unitary, independent state. 
: Jew. | The Jewish Agency for Palestine, with some detailed 
in ef: | criticisms and reservations, accepted the scheme for 





partition. With this background, the Committee on 
October 3 began its general debate. 

Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Lebanon, Panama, and Uru- 
guay participated in the first two days’ discussions. 
In principle, Panama and Uruguay favored partition. 
Czechoslovakia, while not commenting on the merits 
of the proposals, warned the Committee that it would 
have to provide for enforcement of its recommenda- 
tions. Lebanon and Iraq reiterated the stand taken 
earlier by the spokesman of the Arab High Committee. 
They went into considerable detail to show why the 
Arabs consider the majority as well as the minority 
report entirely unacceptable. 
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Question of Enforcement Raised 

The Czechoslovak representative, Karel Lisicky, led 
off the debate with a statement in which he outlined 
the Committee’s task and the difficulties he foresaw in 
enforcing a decision by the Assembly. The statements 
of the official organizations of both Palestine com- 
munities had been heard; in his view, the Committee 
seemed little nearer its goal than it was before. The 
uncompromising stand of the Arab Higher Committee, 
he stated, had not facilitated the Committee’s work. 

On the question of enforcement, Mr. Lisicky ob- 
served that the majority and minority proposals of 
the Special Committee on Palestine would both have 
to be enforced with the assistance of a third party. 
The minority plan had left it to the Assembly to 
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os provide the enforcing authority. The majority had 

+. presupposed that the Mandatory Power would be will- 

@ | ing to enforce the scheme, either alone or with the 

D assistance of some other party. Even the best possible 
‘ solution, approved by a substantial majority and 

” carrying great moral weight, would avail little if 

Ke not endorsed by those who had the means to enforce 
? It. 





Mr. Lisicky suggested several possible solutions. 
Some other great power or powers might be persuaded 
to take responsibility for enforcement. Provided the 
responsibility was shared, the Mandatory Power might 
even be persuaded to do so. There was also the pos- 
sibility of instituting an international force, respons- 
ible directly to the United Nations. 
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Five Countries in Opening of Palestine Debate 


Attitudes on Proposals Stated 





The Panamanian representative, Dr. Juan Rivera 
Reyes, stated that his country had no religious or 
economic interest in the settlement of the Palestine 
problem. His Government’s position was based on 
a desire to create harmony in that country and in the 
world. 

Dr. Reyes supported in principle the majority pro- 
posal. The minority proposal, he felt, might well give 
rise to frequent disturbances of the peace, which 
might stand in the way of granting Palestine her 
independence. He approved proposals for interna- 
tional trusteeship for the holy places. 

The end of the Mandate, he continued, would raise 
three questions: settlement of the Jewish territorial 
claims, granting of independence to Palestine, and 
protection of the holy places. 

According to expert opinion, Dr. Reyes stated, the 
territory to be given the two proposed states was 
sufficient for the needs of the population. In the Jew- 
ish area, he said, approximately 600,000 to 1,250,000 
more people could still be accommodated. 

He compared the size and population of Belgium 
(11,780 sq. mi., 8,150,000 pop.) and the Netherlands 
(13,202 sq. mi., 8,060,000 pop.) to that of Palestine 
(10,000 sq. mi., 1,850,000 pop.). Arid land, he said, 
could not be used as an excuse for keeping population 
density low; this could be overcome by irrigation. 
Therefore the aridity of Palestine could not be used 
as the basis for deciding whether a Jewish state, per- 
mitting further immigration, could be allowed. 
Furthermore, he said, the idea that the Jews would 
invade the new Arab state and absorb it was inaccept- 
able. 

Dr. Reyes urged that the Jews, who claimed Galilee 
and Jerusalem, should at least be allowed to keep the 
new city outside the walls of old Jerusalem. Parti- 
tion, Dr. Reyes said, was not wholly satisfactory to 
the Jews, as it would reduce the Jewish state to one 
eighth of the original territory of Palestine. The Jews 
were, however, prepared to make the sacrifice, and he 
urged that the Arabs similarly co-operate in the cause 
of peace. 


Uruguay Also for Partition 

Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat (Urucuay), 
a member of the Special Committee, said that Com- 
mittee members had sought only to restore peace to 
Palestine and had no interest other than that of 
humanity itself. Uruguay, he said, supports the major- 
ity report, with some reservations. 

He called the present Mandate unworkable and said 
that all parties to the debate agreed that it should be 
terminated. Then he quoted from a letter by Field 
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Marshal Jan Smuts, one of the authors of the Balfour 
Declaration, who called partition the only “escape.” 

Explaining Uruguayan reservations in the report 
he said his delegation opposed the creation of Jeru- 
salem as a third state. The Delegation also opposed 
the inclusion within the proposed Arab State of a 
number of Jewish settlements, of the incorporation 
of Jaffa and Beershega, Arab cities, in the Jewish ter- 
ritory. It considered that the division of Galilee 
would impede the economic development of the area. 

Professor Rodriguez Fabregat then proposed that 
the 30,000 surviving displaced Jewish children of Eu- 
rope and their parents be admitted immediately to 
Palestine. He also expressed the opinion that the 
total number of Jews who would seek entrance to 
Palestine would not exceed six or seven hundred 
thousand. 


Lebanon Supports Arab Case 


Camille Chamoun (LEBANON) was the first repre- 
sentative of an Arab state to be heard. He reviewed 
the chief events of Palestine’s history, because one of 
the principal recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee’s majority report was based on the historical 
association of the Jewish people with Palestine. The 
Jews, he said, had completely abandoned Palestine 
during the first century A.D. In the seventh, the 
Arabs conquered the country, which, despite its ulti- 
mate conquest by the Ottomans in the sixteenth, re- 
mained essentially an Arab country with a Jewish 
minority of seven per cent. 

Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, of the Jewish Agency, had 
said that the statements by the representative of the 
Arab Higher Committee, to the effect that the Jews 
were not a race but a religion, and that the European 
Jews had nothing in common with those who had 
inhabited Palestine two thousand years ago, were 
fiction. This Mr. Chamoun denied; it was, he said, a 
reasoned statement drawn from the Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia. 

Jewish immigration, Mr. Chamoun said, had been 
developed to the prejudice of the Arabs under Zionist 
pressure, on the pretext of Palestine’s economic ab- 
sorptive capacity and as a result of the persecution of 
the Jews in Europe. It was important, he said, not 
to confuse the humanitarian aspect, with which the 
Arab countries were the first to sympathize, with the 
political aspect, which aimed at the domination of a 
territory to which the Jews had no claim. 


Criticism of Partition Proposals 


The Lebanese representative then turned to his 
criticisms of the majority recommendations of the 
Special Committee. First, he said, the problem could 
not be solved by expedients which appeared to have 
the superficial attraction of impartiality, but which 
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were incompatible with the principles of the Charter, 
The Committee should first decide whether it had 
the right, under the principles of the Charter, to deny 
the will of the overwhelming majority of the citizens 
of a country, and to alienate a territory which yp. 
deniably belonged to it. The procedure of the Special 
Committee’s majority, he said, reminded him of the 
Munich Pact of 1938. 

The majority recommendations, far from supplying 
a solution, would create a new source of friction, Mr, 
Chamoun declared. 

Criticizing in detail the distribution of territories 
under the majority proposals, Mr. Chamoun pointed 
out that the area of the proposed Jewish state was 
6,000 square miles, while that of the Arabs was only 
4,000. The Special Committee’s majority report states 
that 407,000 Arabs and others would live in the pro. 
posed Jewish state. Mr. Chamoun thought this figure 
should properly be 500,000. Jaffa, a center of Arab 
nationalist thought, with a population of 100,00 
Arabs in the city and its environs, was to be within 
the Jewish state, as was Beersheba, with a population 
of 100,000 Arabs. Beersheba was to be connected 
to the Arab state by a corridor. Haifa, the only im. 
portant Palestinian port, would be within the Jewish 
state. He cited other Arab communities which would 
be on the Jewish side of the line. 

In the Arab state there would be only eight to ten 
thousand Jews, while in the Jewish state the Arab 
population would be the same or even greater than 
that of the Jews, Mr. Chamoun said. In short, in 
settling the frontiers of the two proposed states, the 
majority of the Special Committee had given all the 
advantages to the Jews without thought of the wel 
fare of the Arabs. 


Discrimination in Jewish Land Laws Charged 


Mr. Chamoun quoted from the constitution of the 
Jewish Agency and the lease agreements of the Pak 
estine Foundation Fund to prove discrimination 
against the Arabs in the matter of the inalienability 
of the Jewish-owned land and in the employment of 
labor in Jewish land settlements and enterprises. If 
this was Zionist policy under a mandatory administra- 
tion, he asked, what would be the fate of Arabs ina 
Jewish state? 

Under the partition plan, which calls for an eco 
nomic union, Mr. Chamoun declared that the Zionists 
would have a commanding position not only politically 
and territorially but also economically. Because Haifa, 
Jaffa, and the best land in the country would be im 
Jewish hands, and for other reasons, the economic 
union would deprive the Arab state of all commercial 
and economic possibilities. 

The Special Committee had noted the remarkable 
achievements of the Jews in Palestine. If the Com 
mittee had closely studied the Jewish enterprises it 
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might have found, Mr. Chamoun said, that under a 
false front of prosperity most of them were unsound 
economically and dependent on support from abroad. 

Mr. Chamoun cited various authorities to prove that 
it was never intended that the rights and position of 
the Arabs in Palestine should be threatened, or that 
the whole of Palestine should be converted into a 
Jewish national home, or a Jewish state. 

As to the question of preserving and protecting 
the holy places in Jerusalem, the Arabs saw no reasons 
for such an enclave; the right of access to these 
shrines had been assured for centuries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamoun said that his delega- 
tion fully supported the proposals made by the Arab 
Higher Committee. It was prepared to envisage the 
most liberal measures which might be suggested within 
the framework of these proposals, by which the Arabs 
had offered the Jews who had acquired Palestinian 
nationality the guarantee of political as well as eco- 
nomic rights, preservation of their culture, and full 
local autonomy. 


For “Fresh Start” 


General Noury As-Said, Chairman of the Iraq dele- 
gation, proposed that the Special Committee’s recom- 
mendations be abandoned and a fresh start be made 
by formulating a settlement of the Palestine problem 
based upon the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. This would mean an independent government 
formed by the legitimate inhabitants of Palestine 
under a democratic constitution. 

Tracing the history of the Palestine dispute from 
the First World War, General As-Said revealed a 
little-known episode in the Second World War. In 
1940, he said, “the Iraq Government approached the 
British Government and offered to declare war on the 
Axis powers and send half her army under General 
Wavell in North Africa if Great Britain would agree 
to start implementing the policy laid down by Great 
Britain in their 1939 White Paper.” The Jewish 
Agency intervened, the General said, and prevented 
Great Britain from accepting the offer. 

The Special Committee report, he said, “proposes 
to create in Palestine an administration more fantastic 
than anything imagined in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment or the fantasies of Mr. H. G. Wells.” 

The proposed Jewish state, he said, is a new type, 
while only a “novel and galling form of protectorate” 
is offered for the Arabs. 

A provisional government should be formed at 
once, General Noury As-Said declared, and “all the 
alien, subversive, and criminal elements” who have 
entered Palestine under British aegis should be re- 
moved. The question of displaced Jews in Europe 
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should be referred to the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and not the ad hoc Committee on Palestine. 

Dr. Mohamed Fadhil Jamali, Iraq’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, offered certain principles which, he 
said, should guide any discussion of Palestine. 


Iraq Offers Guiding Principles 

First is the right of ownership through long posses- 
sion, violation of which is an aggression. The Arabs 
have inhabited Palestine fourteen centuries and Pal- 
estinians cannot be dispossessed of their right to their 
own country. Economic development of another peo- 
ple’s country does not entitle a foreigner to political 
rights in it. 

Second, there must be self-determination. Domina- 
tion by one people over another by force is an aggres- 
sion and no outside body, power, or organization is 
entitled to decide the destiny or plan the future of 
Palestine, a prerogative of the people of Palestine, Dr. 
Jamali said. 

Third, the inhabitants of a country are the sole 
authority in the admission of immigrants. Forced 
immigration on an unwilling country is to be con- 
demned in Palestine as elsewhere. 

Fourth, there should be freedom from foreign inter- 
ference. “The same principle of non-interference 
which applies to Greece should be applied to Pal- 
estine.” 

Fifth, there should be a democratic form of living 
together which means that the majority and minority 
respect each others’ rights. In Palestine, armed minori- 
ties and outside pressure are working to thwart the 
will of the majority. Nor can a minority set up a 
state within a state or secede.. 

Sixth, every citizen shold be loyal to the country in 
which he lives. There is no meaning in the “home- 
lessness” of a Jew who, like a Christian or a Moslem, 
should feel at home in the country where he lives. 

Seventh, displaced persons should be helped, but 
the whole world should share the burden, and not one 
country. Zionism has a political motive and should 
be separated from the humanitarian principle of 
aiding displaced persons. 

Eighth, a distinction should be made between 
Zionism and Judaism. Zionism is a political move- 
ment which aims to penetrate the Middle East, using 
Palestine as a gate. Judaism is a world religion which 
is truly connected to Palestine like Christianity and 
Islam. 

Ninth, in Palestine there should be freedom of 
worship and the sanctity of holy places for all faiths. 

Dr. Jamali concluded by saying that if the problem 
of Palestine is treated according to the well-estab- 
lished rules of democracy, justice, and international 
law, the solution is clear. 





Principles of Freedom of Information Debated 
Soviet Proposals Fail in Third Committee 


Ryenewe views on the functions of the press were 

expressed at a discussion in the Third (Social. 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) Committee on the pro- 
visional agenda of the forthcoming Conference on 
Freedom of Information. The subject at issue was not 
new. It hed been debated before at the jast session of 
the Economic and Social Council, at which the 
agenda was approved. Earlier it had figured promi- 
nently in the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation and of the Press, which had drafted the 
provisional agenda. At both these bodies, however, 
the proposal initiated by the U.S.S.R. had been 
voted down and, in the Third Committee, Valerian A. 
Zorin brought up the matter again. 

The Committee decided on October 7 against Mr. 
Zorin’s proposals by a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, 
but the discussions which highlighted the Third Com- 
mittee’s general debate brought out very clearly the 
two viewpoints on this important topic. 

Mr. Zorin’s resolution was based on the premise 
that, as it stands now, the forthcoming Conference on 
Freedom of Information would deal only with tech- 
nical problems, not the substantive issue of the role 
of the press in society. The purpose of the Conference 
should be to consider how information media may 
be organized to serve the struggle for the prin- 
ciples of democracy and in the exposure of warmong- 
ers and of fascist ideology. 

Information media which incite to war and work 
against the development of friendly relations be- 
tween nations on the basis of respect for national 
independence and self-determination should be fought. 
Information media should also assist in solving eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian problems and encour- 
age respect for human rights. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution also called for measures to 
abolish and prevent direct or indirect bribery for the 
purpose of distorting truth. It proposed that the 
Conference should consider legislative measures 
against owners of organs of information which dis- 
seminate untrue and libelous statements, especially 
such that provoke conflicts and incite war. 

The resolution also recommended that non-Member 
states be granted voting participation, and that the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic be invited. 


Fundamental Principles in Agenda 


As against this proposal, the provisional agenda of 
the Freedom of Information Conference, as it now 
stands, states that the Conference should consider, 
among other things, four fundamental principles to 
guide information media in the unfettered gathering, 
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transmitting, and disseminating of news and informs 
tion. These are: 

(a) To tell the truth without prejudice and to 
spread knowledge without malicious intent; 

(b) To facilitate the solution of the economic, 
social, and humanitarian problems of the world as 4 
whole through the free interchange of information 
bearing on such problems; 

(c) To help promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion, and to combat any 
ideologies whose nature could endanger these rights 
and freedoms; 

(d) To help maintain international peace and 
security through understanding and co-operation be. 
tween peoples, and to combat forces which incite war, 
by removing bellicose influences from the media of 
information. . 


Urge Adoption of Resolution 

Support for the resolution came from the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., and the Ukrainian S.S.R. Ladislay 
Radimsky (CzEcHOsLOVAKIA) said that he did not 
think the United Nations was created to fight for and 
guarantee. freedom to destructive elements which were 
battling against international understanding. In the 
economic and social work of the United Nations, 
therefore, Czechoslovakia would urge a continued fight 
against the remnants of fascism. Certain delegations 
had, he said, shown an incomprehensible opposition 
to this point of view. While their countries seemed to 
forget too quickly the real meaning of fascism, those 
which had suffered under nazism and fascism had not 
forgotten their experiences. 

The Byelorussian representative, Leonid Kaminsky, 
said the resolution was based on the idea of the pro 
motion of peace and prosperity. It was necessary, 
he declared, to get rid of warmongering influences in 
the press. 

Ksawery Pruszynski (PoLAND) could see no reason 
why the Soviet proposal should not be accepted unani 
mously. Ot the Assembly’s rst.session, he said, there 
had been complaints of false information in the press. 
It could not be denied that in the past year the press 
had contributed to the unfortunate international 
political situation. Many international conferentes had 
been held with indifferent results, he observed. The 
Soviet proposal was precise, and the Conference would 
only be grateful for the important preparatory work 
done by the United Nations. If the Conference proved 
a success, the Polish representative declared, the next 
session of the General Assembly might meet in a 
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atmosphere of greater peace and security than the 
present one. 

Dr. Leo Mattes (YucosLavia) stressed the impor- 
tant part played by the press of the United Nations 
in the Second World War, and urged that the press 
today work toward the maintenance of peace and the 
moulding of public opinion to that end. 

S. P. Demtchenko (Ukrainian S.S.R.), said he 
could not understand why some who had opposed the 













Mp proposal as a whole and had not opposed certain 
mie substantive parts of it had, on the other hand, opposed 





the inclusion as one of the objectives of the press of 
“the fight against fascism” in the agenda. In Spain, 
Germany ,and in certain other countries, he declared, 
fascist forces were still active, and for this reason he 
urged the United Nations work out an adequate pro- 
gram which would ensure that the press of the world 
was mobilized against such remnants. 












Resolution Opposed by Majority 





The substance of these arguments and the broad 
effect by the Soviet proposals on freedom of informa- 
tion were opposed by several representatives. It was 
also pointed out that the provisional agenda as it 
stands will enable the U.S.S.R. to bring up its points 
at the Conference. 

Some of the speakers believed that the political 
aspects of the Soviet proposal should have been re- 
ferred to the First (Political and Security) Committee, 
where a resolution proposing “measures to be taken 
against propaganda and the inciters of a new war” 
had already been introduced by the U.S.S.R. Among 
those who shared this view was Raymond Offroy 
(FRANCE). 

The French representative explained that in his 
country measures had been taken to eliminate partici- 
pation in media of information by former nazi and 
fascist collaborators. In France today, he pointed out, 
in many instances governmental regulation of the 
press was conditioned by technical difficulties, such 
as shortages of newsprint. 

The French Government, he said ,attached great im- 
portance to freedom of the press, but was aware of 
the need to avoid abuses. The Economic and Social 
Council’s provisional agenda for the Conference in- 
cluded adequate provision for consideration of meas- 
ures designed to ensure the responsibility of the 
press, he felt. The U.S.S.R. would be free to submit 
further detailed suggestions on its proposals for the 
agenda to the Conference itself, and he saw no neces- 

sity for recommending revision now. 

_Emnest Davies (UniTEp Kincpom), sharing this 
view, said that another full discussion of the Soviet 
proposals was unnecessary. To attempt to revise the 
agenda now, he said, would delay the Conference an- 
other year. 

-Mr. Davies said that the Soviet proposals empha- 
sized the fundamental difference between the points 
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of view of his Government and that of the U.S.S.R. on 
freedom of information. For generations the British 
people had enjoyed freedom to disseminate their 
views, whether such views were popular or not. To 
drive opposition underground, he declared, was to 
take the first step toward the police state. The U.S.S.R. 
viewed the press as a means of establishing a point 
of view which it sincerely believed should be dis- 
seminated, in the interests of the people. The British 
Government, on the other hand, did not attempt to 
mould public opinion. 

The British representative agreed that in all demo- 
cratic states there was danger of use of the press by 
capitalistic monopolies for anti-democratic purposes. 
The British Government had appointed a commission 
to study this problem. He also agreed that freedom 
implied responsibility; but, he said, responsibiity 
could not be legislated. 

While he believed that the formulation of a code of 
conduct for the world press, and other organs of in- 
formation, should be taken up at the Conference, he 
did not believe it desirable that such a code should 
stand on a political platform. The Soviet proposal, he 
thought, had a political basis. 

Dr. P. C. Chang (Cina) also felt that the Coun- 
cil’s Provisional Agenda should not be revised. He 
opposed the Soviet proposal that the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic be invited to the Conference. For 
centuries, he explained, Outer Mongolia was part of 
China. Its new Government had been recognized by 
China under most painful and most unforgettable cir- 
cumstances, he declared; in recent weeks, he added, 
the Government of that Republic could not possibly be 
characterized as peace-loving. It was either unwilling 
or unable to desist from aggression, he charged. 


United States Position 


Among other speakers who opposed the Soviet 
proposals was Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (UNITED 
STaTEs). Obviously the Soviet proposal was conceived 
in the spirit of a press system very different from that 
prevailing in her country, she said. It envisaged a 
controlled press system under which various propa- 
ganda tasks could be assigned to it. The proposals, 
she continued, were not conceived in the spirit of 
freedom of information. 

In the United States, she said, there was a free 
press, a press which gave conflicting interpretations on 
various subjects. To this disagreement the American 
people warmly adhered. Sometimes the government 
and certain factions were at odds; but, she said, the 
fact that the government often had to wait for the 
enlightenment of the people was a price one paid for 
freedom and democracy. 

Likening a government-controlled press to an egg, 
Mrs. Roosevelt said that if one part of it was bad 
the whole was bad. To use the considerations sug- 
gested by the U.S.S.R. for defining the principle of 
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freedom of information would, in her opinion, be like 
using the characteristics of black to define the color 
white. 

Mrs. Roosevelt admitted that the United States 
press had certain faults, but they were not the result 
of government action. Some of the misunderstandings 
between her delegation and that of the Soviet Union 
related to what the press was trying to accomplish. 
Her Government agreed that totalitarian ideas and 
warmongering should be reduced to a minimum; but 
the Soviet Union proposal would make this task a 
direct assignment to the press, and to this she could 
not agree. 

Mrs. Roosevelt also opposed the Soviet proposal that 
the Mongolian Peoples Republic should be asked to 
participate. At this formative stage in the history of 
the United Nations, she said, there should be no con- 
fusion in the matter of participation in international 
conferences. The right to vote should be reserved to 
Member states; if this right were extended to non- 
Members, the invitations extended ot those states 
would have to be carefully reconsidered. 


Soviet Reply to Criticisms 

In a reply to criticisms of the Soviet resolution, 
Mr. Zorin stated that certain representatives, in- 
cluding those of the United Kingdom and the United 
States, had made it clear that they had substantive 
objections to the U.S.S.R. proposals. Some of the argu- 
ments in the United States statement seemed to reflect 
not progressive American opinion, but that of reac- 
tionary circles, he declared. 

The remnants of fascism, existing in several coun- 


tries today, tried to interpret the spirit of democracy 
in a manner quite different from the true meaning of 
democracy, Mr. Zorin said. Why should the tru 
objectives of fighting fascism not be frankly and 
openly posed before the Conference? If there “are 
those amongst us opposed to such objectives,” he 
said, let them say so openly, and not hide behind 
false phrases about different concepts of democracy, 
These true objectives could not be done away with, 

There was no ground, he declared, for the fear that 
adoption of the Soviet resolution would mean pog. 
ponement of the Conference. 

Several representatives had expressed the opinion 
that the provisional agenda actually did cover most 
of the Soviet proposals. This Mr. Zorin denied. 

He cited several statements from individuals to show 
that the United Kingdom representative’s remarks 
about freedom of the press and of opposition in his 
country were incorrect. 

To show that freedom of the press was gradually 
disappearing in the United States, and that monopol- 
istic practices were guiding the press in that country, 
Mr. Zorin referred to several authors. The press in a 
number of countries, he said, was becoming merely a 
“commercial enterprise,” distorting news with a view 
to making profits. 

Following a three-hour procedural discussion on 
how it should vote, the Committee on October 7 voted 
down the Soviet proposals by a large majority. The 
Soviet proposal that non-Member states should have 
voting rights was also defeated, 20—18, with 11 ab- 


stentions. 


Further Efforts At Balkan Settlement 
First Committee Concludes General Debate 


B: THE TIME the First (Political and Security) 

Committee had completed its general debate on 
the Greek question on October 7, it had before it 
three draft resolutions presented by the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and Sweden, and an amendment to the 
United States proposal submitted by France. Twenty- 
eight states, several on more than one occasion, had 
taken part in the debate at nine meetings of the 
Committee. 

The United States draft resolution, presented on 
September 25, calls on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia to desist from supporting guerrillas fighting 
against the Greek Government; calls on all four gov- 
ernments to co-operate in the settlement of their dis- 
putes by peaceful means; and proposes a special com- 
mittee to observe their compliance with the recom- 
mendations and to assist in implementing them. 
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Presented on September 27, the U.S.S.R. resolution 
blames Greece and foreign interference in its internal 
affairs; calls on Greece to put an end to frontier 
incidents; recommends the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and military personnel from Greece; and pro 
poses a special commission to guarantee that foreign 
economic aid to Greece is used solely in the interests 
of the Greek people. 

Between these two diametrically opposed resolutions 
is the Swedish proposal presented on October 7. It 
calls on the governments concerned to re-establish 
normal relations and requests the Secretary-General to 
set up a committee to examine the underlying causes 
of the present situation in the Balkans and to recom 
mend measures to eliminate the causes of friction. (For 
extracts from the text of this resolution, see page 486. 
For the texts of the United States and U.S.S.R. drafts, 
see last week’s BULLETIN.) 
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The French amendment to the United States draft, 
submitted on September 29, omits the words censur- 
ing Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 

At the meeting on October 3, Paul-Henri Spaak 
suggested that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia mzy 
be asked whether they are willing to accept a decision 
hased on the French amendment. The United States 
and U.S.S.R. proposals have some common ground 
in their provisions for a peaceful solution of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Spaak said. A special committee to control 
the frontiers, as proposed by the United States, is 
essential. Fixing of the responsibility is not the vital 
factor, but rather settling the problem, and getting out 
of the deadlock which has arisen in the Security 


Council. 


United States, U.S.S.R. Reactions 

On October 4 Herschel V. Johnson gave the re- 
action of the United States to the Belgian proposal. 
He indicated that his Government is willing to explore 
the possibility. The Committee might consider it 
appropriate, he said, to obtain a statement from Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, and Bulgaria to the effect that they 
accept the proposal and agree to comply with any re- 
commendations which the General Assembly may 
adopt. If, however, the three states reject the pro- 
posal, the Committee might wish to reach a finding 
regarding responsibility, and in such a case he would 
introduce a summary of the evidence which had 
been gathered by the Balkan Commission’s Subsidiary 
Group after the report of the Commission itself was 
presented. 

Mr. Johnson’s statement, said Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S.R.) on October 6, only showed that the 
United States does not believe in its own accusations 
and that it is thinking now of finding a middle way. 
The fact that a mediator had been found in the person 
of Mr. Spaak, who proposed a “deal” to the three 
states, only proves that the real problem is not the 
violation of international principles, he said. 

Mr. Vyshinsky called for rejection of the United 
States draft resolution. The immediate withdrawal 
of foreign troops and of military and civil instructors 
and experts from Greece is the only just and right 
method of solving the Greek problem, he added. 

Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the charges against 
Greece’s northern neighbors are completely unjusti- 
fied and groundless, and charged in turn that Greece 
does not belong to itself and that neither the Greek 
Government nor the public political circles that stand 
behind it shape Greek policy. 


Other Views 

Speaking before the Belgian proposal was made, Dr. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) supported 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution as the only one likely to 
restore peace and good relations. Establishment of a 
United Nations committee as proposed by the United 
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States, he said, would be an attempt to extend to 
Greece’s northern neighbors the foreign interference 
now so evident in Greece itself. 

The Polish representative, Dr. Oscar Lange, al- 
though speaking afterwards on October 4, made no 
reference to the Belgian proposal. He urged the 
Committee to reject the chages against Greece’s neigh- 
bors. He opposed the United States draft resolution 
and appealed to the Committee not to take action 
which would divide the Members into two hostile 
camps. Dr. Lange advocated the withdrawal of all 
foreign military personnel in Greece and a ban on 
the establishment of foreign bases in that state. 

The Egyptian representative, Dr. Mohamed Hussein 
Heykal Pasha, went even further. He believed that it 
is necessary to recall simultaneously all foreign troops 
from all the Balkan states, wherever they may be. 

He favored establishment of a commission of con- 
ciliation—not of inquiry—and a request to the four 
governments concerned to co-operate with it. No co- 
operation is possible, however, he said, if one party is 
blamed and the others are absolved. Therefore he 
suggested that the passages in both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. draft resolutions in regard to fix- 
ing of responsibility should be eliminated. Egypt 
would like to see the Balkan states negotiate directly 
and conclude bilateral treaties among themselves, he 
said. 

Strong support of the Soviet proposal was given 
by Dr. Ales Bebler (YucosLavia), who expressed 
surprise that the United States had so quickly ac- 
cepted the suggestion of a compromise on the ques- 
tion of responsibility. Yugoslavia, he declared, did 
not provoke civil war in Greece or give material aid 
to the guerrillas: The charges against Yugoslavia 
were unfounded, and the accusers were themselves 
the guilty party. 

Heated Discussion 

Dr. Bebler spoke with considerable heat. He labelled 

the main elements of the Greek regime as “traitors, 
quislings, and nazi gendarmes” and was asked by the 
Greek representative not to use offensive expressions. 
Saying that he was speaking of the Greek Govern- 
ment, not the people, Dr. Bebler went on to describe 
the report of the Balkan Commission as “slanderous 
and infamous.” The Chairman called him to order. 
Dr. Manuilsky commented, however, that Dr. Bebler 
was calling the report untrue and he was entitled to do 
so. 
Dr. Bebler then criticized Mr. Spaak’s statements 
and was again called to order when he referred to 
the Greek Government “acting without shame” to 
justify the presence of British troops. “I will use 
the expression,” Dr. Bebler said to the Chairman, 
“without your permission,” when called to order on 
this point. 

Following Dr. Bebler, Mr. Spaak referred to a 
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statement that he had instructed the Belgian repre- 
sentative on the Balkan Commission to change his 
attitude. Mr. Spaak read a telegram he had sent as 
Prime Minister advising the Belgian representative 
not to abstain from voting, to ask for a point by point 
vote, and to vote according to his convictions. Dr. 
Bebler contended that this only confirmed his state- 
ment because the Belgian representative had previous- 
ly been unwilling to vote on the basis of the United 
States resolution before the Commission. 

Hector McNeil (UnitEp Kincpom) also wished to 
answer the “calculated excesses” of Dr. Bebler, but 
at the Chairman’s request agreed not to do so. 

Support for the United States draft resolution was 
expressed by New Zealand, China, Costa Rica, the 
Union of South Africa, and Paraguay. South Africa 
welcomed the United States’ willingness to consider 
the French-Belgian suggestion for a compromise on 
the question of responsibility. Canada and the Nether- 
lands also supported the operative parts of the United 
States resolution while favoring the French amend- 
ment to eliminate a finding of guilt, only, however, 
so long as Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria make 
it clear that such a course would make the special 
committee proposed by the United States acceptable 
to them. If not, Canada and the Netherlands will 
support the original wording of the United States 
resolution. Views along similar lines were expressed 
by Ethiopia. 

Australia called for acceptance of the findings of 
the Security Council’s Balkan Commission. Express- 
ing this view on October 6, Dr. H. V. Evatt thought 
that the First Committee should direct its attention to 
the evidence that the three governments concerned 
in the Greek charges, together with certain other gov- 
ernments, are acting together in pursuance of a com- 
mon plan directed against Greece and through Greeée 
against the policies of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CHINA) commented that judg- 
ment of any Member government is dangerous as it 
increases the difficulties of international co-operation. 
Speaking against the argument that the world must be 
divided between capitalism and communism, he said, 
“We must learn to respect what we might call the 
sovereign equality of ideologies.” 

Pointing out that neither the First Committee nor 
the General Assembly can consider at first hand the 
details of the potential threat to peace in the Balkans, 
Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW ZEALAND) reasoned that 
it is essential for the Assembly to establish a subsi- 
diary body to investigate the facts. 


Swedish Resolution Introduced 


Introducing the Swedish draft resolution on Oc- 
tober 7, Osten Unden stated that he shared the views 
already expressed as to the importance of observing 
continuously, by means of an impartial international 
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EXTRACTS FROM SWEDISH 
DRAFT RESOLUTION 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS .., 
Finps that the situation . . . arisen in the Balkans should 
be submitted to a general examination with a view to 
ascertaining its underlying causes and to determining the 
further measures to be taken for re-establishing normal 
relations between Greece and her northern neighbors; 

RECOMMENDS to the Governments concerned 

(1) to establish normal diplomatic and good neigh- 
borly relations among themselves as soon as possible and 
in particular to abstain from all action, direct or indirect, 
which may be likely to increase or to maintain the tension 
and the unrest in the border areas, and rigorously to 
refrain from any support of elements in neighboring 
countries aiming at the overthrow of the lawful Govern- 
ments of those countries; 

(2) to establish frontier conventions providing for 
effective machinery for the regulation and control of their 
common frontiers and for the pacific settlement of fron- 
tier incidents and disputes; 

(3) to co-operate in the settlement of the problems 
arising out of the presence of refugees in the four states 
concerned through voluntary repatriation wherever pos- 
sible and to take effective measures to prevent the par- 
ticipation of such refugees in political or military activity; 

(4) to study the practicability of concluding agree- 
ments for guaranteeing the minorities a non-discrimina- 
tory treatment in the spirit of the Charter and for the 
voluntary transfer of minorities; 

FURTHER REQUESTS the Secretary-General to establish 
a committee, composed of . . . members not belonging to 
the nationalities of the parties concerned, with a duty to 

(a) observe the application of the recommendations 
outlined above and assist the Governments concerned in 
their implementation; 

(b) examine the underlying causes of the present 
situation in the Balkans as well as of the strained rela- 
tions between Greece and her northern neighbors; 

(c) recommend further measures aimed at eliminating 
the causes of friction between the Governments concerned 
with a view to guaranteeing the political and economic 
independence and the territorial integrity of Greece. 
Special consideration should be given to the present eco- 
nomic situation of the Greek people and their need of 
material help from abroad; 

(d) present reports to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to the Members of the United Nations on the 
questions referred to under (a) to (c) above. 

The Committee shall be provided with a staff adequate 
to enable it to perform its duties. 

The Secretary-General is requested to enter into a 
standing arrangement with each of the four Governments 
concerned to assure the special committee, so far as it 
may find it necessary to exercise its functions within 
their territories, of full freedom of movement and all 
necessary facilities for the performance of its functions. 


committee, developments in the Greek border areas. 
However, he felt that such a committee should also 
endeavor to put a stop to further incidents by com 
ciliatory measures. He questioned whether establish- 
ment of a committee as proposed by the United States 
would be adequate without a broader mandate. 


Colombian Suggestion 

A new idea was injected into the debate on October 
4 by Colombia. Referring to an apparent widening 
political breach and diminishing spirit of collabors- 
tion, Dr. Alfonso Lopez declared that a threat of ap 
proaching crisis overhangs the efforts of the First 
Committee to deal with the situation. 
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Repeating a proposal that he had made before the 
Security Council, he suggested that a general Balkan 
convention should be drafted for the purpose not only 
of putting an end to the Greek border incidents but 
also of ensuring the peaceful and orderly development 
of the Balkan peninsula. He proposed also that the 
United Kingdom, France, the U.S.5.R., and the 
United States should hold a conference for the pur- 
poses of easing the tension and preparing the draft 
convention. 

The First Committee would be more likely to achieve 
a peaceful settlement of the Balkan dispute if it offers 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia an opportunity to 
declare their good will and their willingness to co- 
operate, Dr. Lopez said. A conciliatory approach 
was therefore necessary. 


Cuban, Norwegian Suggestions 

Cuba’s views, as expressed by Dr. Guillermo Belt, 
were that the rising and dangerous antagonism be- 
tween the United States and U.S.S.R. which underlies 
the Greek question could not be settled by either the 
United States or the U.S.S.R. resolution. He suggested 
that the Committee should abstain from fixing re- 
sponsibility for the Greek situation; that it should 
ask Greece and its northern neighbors to re-establish 
normal diplomatic relations and settle their differences 
peacefully, with special border treaties covering the 
repatriation of refugees and minorities; and, finally, 
that it should establish a special committee. 

This committee, he suggested, should have the duty, 
among other functions, of finding whether there 
is political freedom not only in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, but also in Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. The task, he declared, is to assure a 
settlement of the entire Balkan problem, not just the 
situation in Greece. 

While expressing conditional support of the United 
States proposal, Norway thought that the terms of 
reference of the suggested committee should be 
widened to include an objective analysis of the under- 
lying causes of tension in the Balkans. 


Albania and Bulgaria Heard 

At its meeting on October 2, the Committee heard 
Dr. Nissim Mevorah (BuLGARIA) and Theodor Heba 
(ALBANIA). 


Dr. Mevorah declared that the situation on the 
Greek frontier is in no way dangerous and that 
charges against Bulgaria of inspiring and fomenting 
the civil war in Greece are untrue. Bulgaria had not 
aided the Greek guerrillas. Its only action, he said, 
had been to give asylum to partisans and refugees 
on humanitarian grounds in accordance with inter- 
national law. 


Had Greece and Bulgaria been left to themselves, 
they could have settled their differences without 
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trouble, but this solution had been rendered difficult 
by the civil war in Greece and by the interference of 
a great power in Greece’s affairs. The United States, 
he said, had indeed to claim the existence of an ex- 
ternal threat in order to justify establishment of its 
naval and military bases in Greece. The United States 
was trying to induce the United Nations to establish 
a permanent frontier commission in order to justify 
its own intervention in Greece and to cover its policy 
of penetration in the Balkans and the Near East. 

The Greek question could be solved, Dr. Mevorah 
declared, if the ideas of discrimination between the 
states and the establishment of a commission of in- 
vestigation were rejected. An agreement for the settle- 
ment of frontier incidents, together with the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with a Greek Govern- 
ment truly representative of the majority of the na- 
tion, were the essential and adequate conditions for 
a solution of the problem and the establishment of 
lasting peace in the Balkans. 

Mr. Heba contended that Greece was engaging in 
a belligerent expansionist policy and considered itself 
in a state of war with Albania. Albania had never 
interfered in the internal affairs of other countries 
and never would do so. The internal Greek policy 
was supported by foreign aid and was against demo- 
cratic elements, he argued. 

The Balkan Commission had collected extensive 
evidence revealing subversive activity organized by 
Greece inside Albania, armed provocations on the 
frontiers, and the use of Albanian war criminals 
against the present democratic regime in Albania. 
The Greek government’s responsibility in the massacre 
of 2,500 Albanians in northern Greece had also been 
clearly established, he said. 

Relations between the Balkan peoples would be 
different without the presence of British troops in 
Greece, Mr. Heba declared. The states that were in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of Greece were 
those which sent troops into the country and pro- 
vided arms to keep the Greek people under the yoke. 


DOCUMENTS KEY 


Letter from the Bulgarian delegation addressed to 
the Assistant Secretary-General—A/C.1/203 
dated October 2, 1947. 

Letter from the Albanian delegation addressed 
to the Assistant Secretary-General—A/C.1/204 
dated October 2, 1947. 

Proposal by the delegation of the United States— 
A/C.1/191 dated September 25, 1947. 

Proposal submitted by the delegation of the 
U.S.S.R.—A/C.1/200 dated September 27, 
1947. 

Amendment to the proposal by the delegation of 
the United States submitted by the French dele- 
gation—A/C.1/201/Corr. dated October 4, 
1947, 

Proposal submitted by the delegation of Sweden— 
A/C.1/205 dated October 7, 1947. 





International Social Policy 
by Frantisek Kraus 


Current political problems which engage the United Nations and urgeni 
economic questions occupy the bulk of public attention. Work for the social 
objectives so clearly set forth in the Charter tends therefore to be over- 
shadowed. But, ultimately, the goal of all political and economic effort 
is the attainment of social ideals. 


In this specially written article Dr. Frantisek Kraus, of Czechoslovakia’s 
Ministry of Social Welfare, Chairman of the United Nations Social Com- 
mission, surveys the work and prospects of the United Nations in the social 


field. 


ETWEEN August 18 and Sep- 

tember 13, experts in social ad- 
ministration from eighteen countries 
reviewed the basis of what may be 
called international social policy. 
This was the second session of the 
Economic and Social Council’s So- 
cial Commission and, prior to these 
two sessions, the temporary Social 


Commission had met in April and 
May 1946. 


How useful is this work towards 
an international social policy? 
Could any such policy be evolved 
in present circumstances and in the 
actual stage of world development? 
It would be useless to deny that 
such doubts about the value of in- 
ternational action in the social field 
are gaining ground, especially now 
when the world labors under heavy 
political tensions and serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Peoples’ minds are focussed on 
realistic solutions of these imme- 
diate problems. It would appear 
therefore that the international so- 
cial field is not only overshadowed 
by the dark clouds on the political 
horizon but is itself rather barren. 
This impression is strengthened by 
a superficial comparison between 
the United Nations’ machinery in 
the economic and that in the social 
field. That for dealing with 
economic questions is much more 
extensive. Further, most of the 
time of the United Nations in the 
social field has so far been neces- 
sarily devoted to the search for 
ways and means rather than to the 
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cure and substance of specific prob- 
lems. 

It is therefore useful to recall 
what has been stressed repeatedly 
at every session of the Social Com- 
mission: that, nationally as well as 
internationally, the social objective 
is the chief and ultimate aim of all 
human endeavor, particularly in the 
economic field. This subordination 
of economic activities to the social 
objective so admirably formulated 
in 1941 by President Roosevelt is 
the principle which guides not only 
national governments but also the 
comity of nations. “In national as 
in international affairs,” President 
Roosevelt said, “economic policy 
can no longer be an end in itself; 
it is merely a means for achieving 
social objectives.” 


Social Action for 
Under-Developed Areas 

The principle of subordinating 
economic aims to social objectives 
does not represent the sentimental 
and charitable aims of philanthro- 
pists and idealistic dreamers. Its 
importance can perhaps be best il- 
lustrated by a problem of imme- 
diate and practical importance 
which the Social Commission, at its 
past session, had to discuss, and on 
which it had to take a decision: 
the problem of standards of life in 
under-developed areas, more es- 
pecially in dependent territories 
and colonies. 

Disagreement understandably 
arose on this question, since for 
some countries having colonial ter- 


ritories the question has political 
implications. Despite this, the Com. 
mission was unanimous in its opin- 
ion that a primary and immediate 
concern of the United Nations in 
the social field is that the standard 
of life in all under-developed coun- 
tries—dependent or independent— 
should be the subject of interna- 
tional study, with a view to pos- 
sible action to improve and raise 
that standard. 


If the concept of trusteeship were 
combined with an active interna- 
tional interest in the social stand- 
ards of the under-developed areas, 
and especially of dependent terri- 
tories, it would really mark the 
emergence of a new international 
social objective in the real sense 
of this term. In my view, it should 
be one of the Social Commission’s 
functions to follow closely the so- 
cial needs of the under-developed 
areas, to voice the international so- 
cial aspects of their needs, and to 
stress them to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


It goes without saying that such 
a study of social problems in the 
under-developed areas, with the re- 
sultant recommendations, is not the 
concern of the Social Commission 
alone. This responsibility lies also 
with the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, particularly with 
ILO, which devoted much patient 
and detailed work at its last con- 
ference to the problems of social 
policy in dependent territories. It 


lies also with WHO, UNESCO, and 
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FAO. What is needed now is co- 
ordinated action cencerning all 
classes of population in those areas. 
Advice given to the United Nations 
should be fully co-ordinated. 


Co-ordination in the 
Social Field 

The importance of over-all co- 
ordinated action in the social field 
cannot be over-emphasized. Lack 
of it has undoubtedly contributed 
to the impression that international 
social policy today is barren. 

The need for co-ordination was 
an important item on the agenda 
of the Social Commission’s second 
session. 

It is dificult for one who took 
part in the discussion to appraise 
the Commission’s achievements in 
this respect. The problem of co- 
ordinating the work of the agencies 
appears constantly on the agenda 
of United Nations organs, and the 
Commission has devotedly and sin- 
cerely tried to solve them. The in- 
itial difficulties involved in build- 
ing the structure of the organiza- 
tion have created a problem of co- 
ordination which is intricate, and 
sometimes appears to be almost in- 
soluble. One member of the Com- 
mission noted that those taking part 
in discussion on this problem 
seemed mesmerized by the very 
term “co-ordination.” In the social 
field, the task of solving the co- 
ordination problem is especially 
urgent, because most of the special- 
ized agencies have been competing 


with each other. 


After detailed discussion, in 
which representatives of the special- 
ized agencies were helpfully co-op- 
erative, the Commission arrived at 
what it felt was a simple analysis 
of the very substance of co-ordina- 
tion. It has recommended to the 
Economic and Social Council what 
it believes is a practical procedure 
to solve the problem. 

Now it is up to the Council to 
decide whether the problem is as 
simple as the Commission had 
thought, and whether its suggested 
solution will work. 
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Advisory Social 
Welfare Services 

Take another field in which in- 
ternational action and organization 
can help attain the social objec- 
tives. The Social Commission dis- 
cussed this thoroughly under the 
heading of advisory social welfare 
services. 

In the light of this year’s ex- 
perience with fellowships, the ex- 
change of experts, and seminars, 
the Commission unanimously 
agreed that those services are valu- 
able and should be continued. How- 
ever, there was disagreement on 
the method of financing them; the 
majority believed that they should 
be financed from the budget of the 
United Nations at the level set for 
1947, if possible. Others thought 
that, in view of other budgetary re- 
quirements of the United Nations, 
either the funds available should 
be reduced or the services should 
be completely financed by the 
countries which either benefit or 
would voluntarily contribute to 
their maintenance.  . Fellowships 
were generally agreed to be more 
useful than advisory experts. Sem- 
inars, two of which were held this 
year in Latin America, were con- 
sidered an excellent service, es- 
pecially if those who conduct them 
are recruited on an international 
basis to represent different economic 
and social systems. 


Child Welfare 

The fact that there are a num- 
ber of questions in the social field 
still to be solved, which in aggre- 
gate represent an impressive set of 
practical problems suitable for in- 
ternational action, proves that the 
work and patience devoted to in- 
ternational social work is worth- 
while, and the feeling of frustra- 
tion which today threatens this 
work is not justified. The top pri- 
ority in this list is child welfare. 
By creating the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, last -De- 
cember, the General Assembly took 
a very important step, an emer- 
gency step in this field. The As- 





sembly instructed the Social Com- 
mission to advise the Economic and 
Social Council on the policy which 
should govern the Fund’s work. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission heard 
the report of the representative of 
the Fund, on progress made and 
plans developed, and approved it 
with a few comments. 

But besides this very urgent and 
beneficial short-term action, the So- 
cial Commission discussed also the 
long-term aspects of international 
children’s welfare. It drafted a list 
of priorities, as well as plans for 
machinery to put these priorities 
into effect. Due attention was paid 
to the work already done in this 
field by the League of Nations, and 
care has been taken to ensure that 
all useful work done by the League 
is preserved and continued and all 
experience gained is utilized and 
developed. 

Lack of time prevented the So- 
cial Commission from discussing 
the substance of other important 
points on its agenda. These have 
been deferred to the Commission’s 
third session. But it is useful to 
list them here because they illus- 
trate how the scope of the Social 
Commission steadily broadens and 
deepens and how its work inter- 
meshes with the work of other com- 
missions and agencies of the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

With the participation of the 
Economic Commission, the inter- 
national aspect of housing received 
preliminary consideration. In co- 
operation with the Population Com- 
mission, the questions of. migra- 
tion, of a demographic year book, 
and of censuses of housing were 
reviewed. Finally the question of 
prevention of crime and treatment 


- of offenders passed through the first 


stage of discussion. It follows from 
this that, at its third session in April 
1948, the Social Commission will 
again have a very heavy agenda 
indeed. Let us hope that it will 
work in a more auspicious interna- 
tional atmosphere than was the case 
last month. 
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Mr. Lawrence 


of South Africa 


Dr. Encisco 
of Paraguay 


Personalities of the Genek 


Har1y Gordon Lawrence, Minister of Justice, Social Welfare, and Demobil za- 
tion, was born in Cape Town in 1901. He received his degree of LL.B. from the 
University of South Africa in 1924 and was admitted to the Cape Supreme Court Bar 
in 1926. He practiced as a barrister for the next twelve years, took silk in 1938, 
but ceased practice the same year on entering the Cabinet. Mr. Lawrence first entered 
the political field in 1927 and two years later was elected to Parliament as a member 
of the South African (now United) Party; he has remained in Parliament ever since, 
He has held cabinet rank since 1938, when he was appointed Minister of Labor. 
When Field Marshall Smuts formed his war cabinet in September 1939, he was 
given the portfolios of the Interior and Public Health. He was also responsible for 
the co-ordination of internal security and information in South Africa. After the 
general elections of 1943, Mr. Lawrence was appointed Minister of Welfare and De- 
mobilization, a post which also covered Public Health and Housing. He received 
his present portfolios in November 1945. Mr. Lawrence represented his country at 
the recent conference in Canberra on the Far Eastern peace treaties. He is an honor. 
ary Colonel of the Indian and Malay Corps of South Africa. 


Guillermo Encisco, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Paraguay 
to the United States, was born in Ypané in 1899. He studied at the National College 
of Asuncién and the Central University of Madrid, where he graduated as a lawyer. 
He also studied philosophy. In 1930, he joined the faculty of the National College of 
Asuncion, and for the next seventeen years held the position of Professor of Psy- 
chology there. In addition, from 1934 to 1936, he served as Director of Schools. 
In 1946, he was appointed Minister of Education, and in 1947 was for a time Minister 
of Economy before taking over his present duties. He also holds the post of Director 
in the Republican National Association. Dr. Encisco has had considerable experience 
in newspaper work and was editor of the newspaper Patria in 1937 and 1938, and 
again from 1939 to 1941. He was also editor of the magazines Guarania in 1936 
and Cultura from 1943 to 1947. He is the author of a plan for a primary educational 
code and has written a number of essays on social and political psychology. 


Gabriel Lafayette Dennis, Secretary of State of Liberia since 1944, was born in 
Monrovia, Liberia, in 1896. He was educated in his own country, in England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, and received his degree of Doctor of Laws from Emporia 
College, in Kansas, in 1938. Beginning his public career as a cadet in the Depart- 
ment of State of Liberia in 1914, Mr. Dennis served as Belgian Consul to Liberia 
from 1922 to 1944. From 1932 to 1940, he also held the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Dennis has attended a number of international conferences. He was 
a member of the Liberian delegation to the League of Nations in 1932; chairman 
of his country’s delegation to the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943; and a member of the Interim Commission on 
Food and Agriculture. He was a member of the Liberian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945 and chairman of the delegation to the first part of the 


first session of the General Assembly. He has also represented the Protestant churches | 
of Liberia at conferences in the Belgian Congo, the United States, and: India, In’ 


addition, Mr. Dennis is President of the Board of Trustees of the College of West 
Africa. 
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embly: Leaders of Delegations 


Andrei Yanuarevitch Vyshinsky, since 1940 First Deputy of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., was born in Odessa in 1883. He joined the revolu- 
tionary movement in 1902, while studying at Kiev University, from which he grad- 
uated in law in 1913 after periods of detention for his political activities with the 
Social Democratic Party. Mr. Vyshinsky began his law career—for which he is 
famed—as Public Prosecutor in the Collegium of Criminal Law of the Supreme Court 
of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. He subsequently rose to Publ.c 
Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R. (1935 to 1939) and won wide renown as State Prosecutor 
in a number of famous trials, notably the “Metro-Vickers” trial (1933) and that of 
the United Anti-Soviet Right-Trotskyist Bloc (1938). From 1939 to 1944 ,he was 
Deputy President of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky served as his country’s representative on the Advisory Council for Italy. He was 
a member of the Soviet delegations to the Crimea and Potsdam Conferences; the 
Paris, New York, and Moscow sessions of the Council of Foreign Ministers; the 
Paris Peace Conference; and both parts of the first session of the General Assembly. 
Since 1939, he has been a member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and of its 
Presidium. Author of a number of legal works, Mr. Vyshinsky has, since 1937, 
edited Soviet State and Law. He has been awarded the Order of Lenin four times. 


George Catlett Marshall, Secretary of State of the United States of America, had, 
prior to his being sworn in to the post on January 21, 1947, followed a career in the 
Army for 45 years. As Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army, he participated in all war- 
time international conferences among the Allied Heads of State. These included: 
the Atlantic Charter Conference in 1941; the Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, and Tehran 
Conferences in 1943; the Quebec Conference in 1944; and the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences in 1945. Since becoming Secretary of State, he has taken part in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow and the American Conference for Peace and 
Security in Petropolis, Brazil. Born in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, in 1880, he grad- 
uated from Virginia Military Institute in 1901, and rose steadily to the highest mili- 
tary rank in the Army. His military career included service in the Philippines (1902 
to 1903 and 1913 to 1916) and with the American Expeditionary Force in France 
from 1917 to 1919. He spent three years in China (1924 to 1927) and returned there 
as President Truman’s special envoy in November 1945. He was recalled from this 
mission to take up his present duties. 


Arthakitti Banomyong, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Siam, was born in 
Ayudhia, Siam, in 1907. After completing his studies at the School of Law at Bang- 
kok, where he graduated as a barrister at law, Mr. Banomyong worked in the office 
of the Attorney-General. In 193%, he took part in the coup-d’etat which resulted in 
the limiting of the powers of the monarchy and the setting up of the present consti-, 
tution. In 1937, he was given his first diplomatic post and was appointed to the 
Royal Siamese Legation in Paris, where he served as First Secretary until 1940. He 
subsequently held the positions of Chargé d’Affaires in Switzerland from 1941 to 
1943, and of Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Sweden and 
Norway from 1943 to 1947. During the years when his country was occupied by 
enemy troops in the Second World War, Mr. Banomyong worked with the under- 
ground movement. Early in 1947 he was appointed Minister of Siam to the U.S.S.R., 
and he remained in this post until he took up his present duties as Foreign Minister. 
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Mr. Vyshinsky 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Secretary Marshall 
of the United States 


Mr. Banomyong 
of Siam 





Trusteeship for Nauru Debated 


Fourth Committee Examines Draft Agreement 


A PROPOSED Trusteeship Agreement lor Nauru— 
smallest of all former Mandates and the only one 
administered by three Mandatory powers—is now 
being examined by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee. 

This Agreement was submitted to the General As- 
sembly on September 27 by the governments of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom, 
which have been administering Nauru jointly under 
a League of Nations Mandate since 1920. 

The terms of the proposed Agreement for Nauru 
are similar to those of the Trusteeship Agreement for 
New Guinea, submitted last year by Australia and 
approved by the Assembly. The Nauru draft Agree- 
ment does, however, differ from the nine existing 
Trusteeship Agreements in one important respect: 
it would be the first Agreement providing for admin- 
istration by more than one Member state. If approved, 
the Agreement will name Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom as the Administering powers, 
although, in actual practice, Australia will continue 
to administer the island in accordance with an agree- 
ment among the three governments concerned. 

The Fourth Committee which is now examining the 


Dr. H. V. Evatt, Australia’s Foreign Minister, who presented 
the draft Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru. 
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draft agreement bas established a sub-committee to 
scrutinize it; this subsidiary body consists of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the Trusteeship Council 
with the addition of the representatives of India and 
Yugoslavia, and is under the chairmanship of Awni 
Khalidy (IRAQ). 


Australian Statement 


The sub-committee heard Dr. H. V. Evatt, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
Australia, comment on the text of the draft Agree. 
ment and also on Australia’s work in Nauru over the 
past quarter of a century. 

Dr. Evatt emphasized that Australia had taken care 
of the inhabitants of Nauru for the past 26 years, and 
had reported on its administration to an international 
authority. The three governments concerned still 
desired to look after the interests of those people and 
to do so under the Trusteeship System. They wished 
to see the high purposes of the International Trustee- 
ship System realized in respect of Nauru, and the 
submission of the present Agreement now fulfilled the 
undertaking given to the first Assembly session by 
the Australian delegation. Since then, the three gov- 
ernments had been in consultation regarding the terms 
of trusteeship and had agreed upon the present text. 

The Australian representative spoke at length upon 
the importance of the Nauru phosphate deposits to 
the world food situation. These deposits, he said, 
are being mined by the British Phosphates Commis- 
sion on a non-profit basis. This Commission was 
established in 1919. It contributes to the expenses 
of the administration of Nauru; pays royalties to 
the native owners of the land which is currently be 
ing worked; and contributes to a fund for the benefit 
of the whole Nauruan population, and a reconstruction 
fund to provide for rehabilitation of the island when 
the phosphates have been worked out. Nearly £250,- 
000 has so far been paid by the Commission to the 
Nauruans or into funds for their benefit, apart from 
contributions to administration expenses. 

Under these arrangements, Dr. Evatt declared, the 
sole benefit received by the partners to the Mandate 
is an assured supply of phosphates indispensable to 
their agriculture. At the present time Australia and 
New Zealand are doing their utmost to contribute 
food to the world, and the availability of phosphate 
fertilizers is of enormous importance to both coun- 
tries. “The assured supply of phosphate from 4 
nearby source has always been a matter of great con- 
cern to both countries and must continue to be,” 
Dr. Evatt stated. 
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He then quoted figures to show the efforts being 
made by Australia to send large amounts of wheat 
to the United Kingdom, India, and other countries. 
In the five years before the war, Australia imported 
an average of 3,800,000 cwts. of phosphate from 
Neuru and Ocean Islands representing 94 per cent 
of the total fertilizers imported. In view of the serious 
food shortage, Dr. Evatt pointed out, the restoration 
of phosphate production in Nauru was of interest to 
a majority of nations. Fortunately, the Australian 
government had not waited for the end of the Pacific 
war to make careful plans for the rehabilitation of 
Nauru’s devastated phosphate mining industry, ard 
the first shipment of phosphates left the island a few 
months after the Australian forces took over control 
from the Japanese in September 1945. 

As a result of these imported phosphates, Dr. 
Evatt concluded, Australia and New Zealand have 
been able to keep up a high level of food exports. 
“Thus Nauru under Australian administration is mak- 
ing an important contribution to the world’s greatest 
need,” he declared. “This is being done not only 
without prejudicing the native people but under 
conditions which assure them an entirely satisfactory 
standard of living, adequate social services, and an 
assured future.” 


Sub-Committee Discussion 


Following Dr. Evatt’s statement, the members of the 
sub-committee began a general discussion as to 
what procedure should be followed in considering the 
draft Agreement. The Belgian representative, Pierre 
Ryckmans, felt that the proposed Agreement was, if 
anything, better than the eight Trusteeship Agreements 
approved by the Assembly last year. Therefore, he 
declared, there would seem to be little need to proceed 
to a detailed examination, and it might be prefezabte 
to vote at once on the Agreement as a whole. 

Opposition to such a course was expressed by Boris 
E. Stein (U.S.S.R.), Cheng Chen-Yu (Cutna), and 
Sir Maharaj Singh (Inp1A), who favored an article- 
by-article examination of the proposed Agreement. 
Professor Stein stated that he could not agree with 
the Belgian view that the Nauru draft Agreement was 
better than the eight Trusteeship Agreements approved 
last year. On the contrary, he said, he would try to 
show that in certain respects it was worse. 

Professor Stein recalled that his Government had 
raised three principal objections to most of the eight 
Trusteeship Agreements approved by the Assembly 
last year. Two of the objections—to the failure to 
define the words “states directly concerned,” and the 
Provisions authorizing the Administering power to 
erect military installations in Trust Territories with- 
out reference to the Security Council—applied now 
to the proposed Agreement for Nauru. 


Article 7 of the proposed Agreement reads: “The 
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166° 55°E 


166°55'E 
Nauru 


@ Nauru is a small tropical island in the Pa- 
cific, lying about 26 miles south of the equator 
at 166 degrees east longitude, in the vicinity of 
the Marshall Islands. It has a total area of 
5,263 acres; two thirds of this area is made up 
of high-grade phosphate deposits, which provide 
almost the sole industry of the island. 
@ Before the Japanese occupied Nauru in 1942, 
its indigenous population was 1,827. The people 
of Nauru are Micronesians, who have been de- 
scribed by Dr. H. V. Evatt, of Australia, as 
“comparatively advanced though not capable of 
self-government.” There is no illiteracy, and 
compulsory education for both sexes between six 
and sixteen has been in force since 1921. 
@ Nauru was annexed by Germany in 1888 and, 
until 1914, was part of the German Protectorate 
of the Marshall Islands. The island was oc- 
cupied by an Australian expeditionary force in 
November 1914. At the Peace Conference in 
1919, Germany renounced all rights to Nauru, 
and a Mandate for its administration was con- 
ferred upon the British Empire in December 
1920. 
@ The governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom agreed that the first 
administrator should be appointed for a term 
of five years by the Australian government and 
thereafter in such a manner as the three gov- 
ernments might wish. The Australian govern- 
ment has, with the approval of New Zealand 
and Great Britain, administered Nauru for the 
past 26 years, and this administration was su- 
pervised by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion. 





Administering authority may take all measures in the 
Territory which it considers desirable for the defence 
of the Territory and for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 


The inclusion of the words in italics, according to 
the Soviet representative, in effect changed the Agree- 
ment into a strategic Trusteeship Agreement subject 
to the approval of the Security Council. Either the 
words in question should be eliminated, or the draft 
Agreement should be referred to the Security Council. 


Besides these two basic objections, the pro- 
posed Nauru Agreement was, in Professor Stein’s 
estimation, worse than that for New Guinea. The 
people of New Guinea, he recalled, had been described 
as still on a Stone-Age level, while the Nauruans were 
said to be so advanced that there was no illiteracy 
among them. Yet, despite this difference in cultural 
standards, there was virtually no difference between 
the New Guinea Agreement and the Nauru draft 
Agreement. Furthermore, he declared, the new Agree- 
ment was not nearly as specific in many articles as 
most of the Trusteeship Agreements approved by the 
Assembly last year. 


Replying to the points raised by the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, W. D. Forsyth (AUSTRALIA) maintained 
that, by approving the eight Trusteeship Agreements 
last year, the General Assembly had shown that it did 
not regard the definition of the words “states directly 


concerned” as essential, so long as the terms of the 
Agreements themselves were acceptable. 


As for Professor Stein’s objection to Article 7 of 
the draft Agreement, it would be a “curious anomaly,” 
Mr. Forsyth declared, if the Assembly were to refuse 
approval of the Nauru text after having approved the 
same text in previous Agreements in full knowledge 
of the debates which had then been presented on this 
particular point. 


Nor could Mr. Forsyth accept Professor Stein’s 
criticism of the brevity of the Nauru draft Agreement, 
If Nauru were larger in area and population and had 
a highly complex social structure, there might be some 
basis for arguing in favor of more concrete provisions, 
Australia’s administrative record in Nauru, he con. 
cluded, had been found most satisfactory by the Per. 
manent Mandates Commission. He hoped that the 
Trusteeship Council would find it likewise, and Aus 
tralia would co-operate fully with that body. 

Replying to a query of Sir Maharaj Singh (Inp1a), 
Mr. Forsyth concurred that it was not the intention 
of the governments of Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom to entrust the administration of 
Nauru to any fourth power. 


The sub-committee decided to set midnight, Tues- 
day, October 7, as the deadline for the submission of 
proposed modifications of the draft Agreement for 
Nauru. 


Social Security Plans for Asian Countries 


Proposals looking toward the development of broad 
social security programs in the countries of Asia will 
be laid before the Preparatory Asian Regional Con- 
ference, which will be convened by the International 
Labor Organization at New Delhi, India, from October 
27 to November 8. The purpose is to prepare for an 
Asian Regional Conference of ILO, to be held in 
China. 

The proposals, contained in a report prepared by 
the International Labor Office, are designed to pro- 
vide a basis for discussion of the problems of social 
security, one of the five items on the agenda. 

The Conference is expected to be attended by dele- 
gations from Afghanistan, China, India, Pakistan, 
Siam, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indochina, Indonesia, and Malaya. The 
United States, Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, as metropolitan countries with Asian interests, 
will also be represented. 

The social security report, prepared in consultation 
with local officials in a number of Asian countries, 
makes use of information obtained by an ILO 
mission which visited Asia earlier this year. Similar 
reports will be submitted to the Conference on the 
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other items of the agenda. 

The report suggests the gradual development of a 
public medical-care service in the Asian countries, 
which would be freely available to those who need 
it, whether they live in urban or rural areas and 
whether they are workers or dependants. Such a 
public service, the report says, would be more prac- 
tical than a health program based on a social insur- 
ance system. 

The report sees little early prospect that other 
forms of social security can be provided for agricul- 
tural workers in Asia. The conclusion would seem 
inescapable, it says, that “in the matter of cash bene 
fits, the established techniques of social insurance ot 
social assistance cannot yet, or for a long time to 
come, be applied to the great mass of small culti- 
vators.” 

On the other hand, the report urges the possibility 
of adopting an income security program for industrial 
wage earners based on social insurance. Such a pro 
gram should be achieved, the report recommends, in 
conformity with a pre-conceived all-round plan, rather 
than through the gradual evolution of independent 
branches of social insurance. 
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FAO Warns of Grave World Food Position 
Report to Assembly Calls for Concerted Action 


HH: that the progress in agricultural production 
achieved in 1946-1947 might be continued in 
1947-1948 have been shattered by the coincidence of 
adverse seasons in many different regions. A most 
critical food emergency will face the world through- 
out 1947-1948. 

This picture of the grim world food outlook is 
drawn by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations in its report to the General As- 
sembly. Entitled “A Review of National and Inter- 
national Efforts and their Results,” the report pre- 
sents the latest and most comprehensive stock-taking 
of the position and the prospects. It surveys inter- 
national efforts so far made and indicates the im- 
mense amount of work yet to be done. 

It is probable that the world food situation in the 
next few months, says the report, will be more serious 
than at any time since the war. In Europe, an ab- 
normally harsh winter greatly reduced the bread- 
grain crops; the subsequent summer drought greatly 
intensified the effects of the winter. In India, rust 
has reduced the wheat crop and greatly increased 
that country’s need for imported grain. In North 
America, drought has seriously reduced grain pro- 
duction and impaired the region’s export possibili- 
ties. Smaller grain acreages are reported from parts 
of Latin America. 

The grain shortage dominates all others. The sur- 
vey of world food prospects made by the annual con- 
ference of FAO in September indicates that grain 
imports of 38,000,000 tons will be needed by the 
deficit countries to maintain the low cereal rations 
of the past year. To meet this requirement, the cur- 
rent estimates indicated that only some 29,000,000 
tons might be available for export- from the grain- 
exporting countries. 

By now the year’s harvest in the northern hemi- 
sphere is in; southern-hemisphere harvests still to be 
gathered are of less significance from the standpoint 
of world distribution. Thus the supply of food avail- 
able until next summer already is largely fixed. The 
immediate problem is how to use present food supplies 
to the best advantage. 


The Situation, 1946-1947 

The world food situation remained serious through- 
out 1946-1947, though there was a measurable im- 
provement in both production and consumption over 
the lean year of 1945-1946. 
World trade in foodstuffs was substantially larger 
in 1946-1947 than in 1945-1946. Grain exports were 
approximately the same. Sugar exports were signifi- 
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cantly larger. There were somewhat larger shipments 
of rice from southeast Asia, and there was an advance 
in fats and oils exports. There was still a wide dif- 
ference, however, between the exports of 1946-1947 
and the average exports of prewar years. As com- 
pared with the latter, grain exports were about 80 
per cent, oils and fats 60 per cent, and rice 25 per 
cent. 

The gains in food consumption levels were neither 
uniform nor universal, and striking differences per- 
sisted both between countries and between different 
economic groups within countries. In Europe, the 
national average levels of calorie supply per head per 
day ranged from about 2,000 to 2,900, averaging 
about 2,300, a slight improvement on the experience 
of the previous year. In the Far East, the estimated 
average calorie level in 1946-1947 was below 1,900 in 
many areas. In the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America, consumption levels generally showed slight 
gains. In the great surplus-producing areas of the 
western hemisphere and the southern Dominions of 
the British Commonwealth, food consumption was 
either higher than, or not seriously below, the pre- 
war levels, though in some of the countries in this 
group the continuation of controls checked a rise in 
consumption levels. 


@ Steps To Ostain Maximum Propuction. ‘The 
world supply and demand situation has provided a 
strong economic incentive for the expansion of food 
production. An exception to this is for those areas 
in which high prices for agricultural products are of 
little significance because of inflation or shortages of 
consumer goods. 

In efforts to direct agricultural production toward 
high-yielding crops for direct human consumption, 
there has been conflict between immediate and longer- 
run objectives. In many countries, there have been 
strong incentives to restore or increase livestock pro- 
duction in order to improve the quality of food sup- 
plies and also to improve land utilization and the 
longer-run economic position of agricultural pro- 
ducers. Most governments have given the short-run 
objective priority in their official policy declarations 
and programs, but economic factors have frequently 
led producers in the direction dictated by longer-term 
considerations. 

Achievements in expanding fish production have 
been noteworthy. In some parts of the world, pro- 
duction has been increased to the point where prob- 
lems of processing and distribution are now of greater 
importance than those of increasing production. The 
whaling industry has expanded its output rapidly 
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since the end of the war, and made a resulting im- 
portant contribution to the fats and oils supply. 

Rapid progress has been made in increasing sup- 
plies of chemical fertilizers. In the case of phos- 
phates and potash, the position has become reasonably 
satisfactory. This is not true for nitrogenous ma- 
terials. 

The production of farm tractors, machinery, and 
equipment has been expanded rapidly. Exports mainly 
from the United States, Canada, and the United King- 
dom are currently well above prewar levels. The 
countries which suffered heavy losses of draft ani- 
mals during the war, and which have very limited 
manufacturing facilities of their own, have, however, 
still been able to meet only a small portion of their 
needs by imports. 


International Efforts To 


Here is a brief outline of international efforts 
to meet the food situation. But for these efforts, 
the world food position today would be even 
worse than it is: 


© UNRRA: United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration shipped nearly 
9,000,000 tons of food, valued at $1,250,000,000 
—more than half of this in twelve months from 
July 1, 1946. Supplied machinery and materials 
for agricultural rehabilitation. During 1947, 
FAO continues to maintain UNRRA agricultural 
experts in a number of European countries. 
Their services have been available to countries 
on request. 


@ FAO: Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations has collected and pub- 
lished timely material on supplies and require- 
ments and other aspects of the world’s emergency 
food situation. Two major FAO missions have 
made detailed studies of the needs of particular 
countries. The Rice Study Group, which met 
in India last spring, has made a preliminary 
survey of the problems of that commodity. In 
addition, the national FAO committees of Euro- 
pean countries have met several times to con- 
sider needs for foods and for materials and 
equipment required to increase food production. 
FAO also has convened a number of meetings 
of technical experts to study and make recom- 
mendations on particularly urgent problems. 

In spring 1946, FAO pointed out that the 
world food emergency was not a few months’ 
crisis but was likely to last a long time, and 
convened a meeting of government representa- 
tives which adopted specific recommendations 
for conserving current supplies and increasing 
production of needed foods. This meeting also 


@ Measures To ConseRVE FoopstuFFs. In the 
greater part of Europe, governments prescribe com- 
pulsory delivery quotas for each producer. They also 
attempt to make compliance profitable by price incen- 
tives and by making farm supplies available on con- 
dition that delivery quotas are met. In some parts 
of Europe, as well as in most other parts of the world, 
reliance is upon economic incentives alone. In a 
number of countries, such as Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and Argentina, sales of grain by farmers 
can be made legally only to the governments or their 
designated agents. 

Milling ratios for cereals vary widely from country 
to country, generally in relationship to the tightness 
of the food situation. In Europe, for example, wheat 
extraction rates of 85 to 95 per cent are prescribed 


Relieve Food Shortage 


took action which resulted in creation of the 
International Emergency Food Council, which 
has been recommending allocations of scarce 
foods and food production materials. The Pre- 
paratory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
convened as a result of the second session 
(Copenhagen) of the FAO Conference, studied 
both immediate and long-range problems of 
food and agriculture. It called for the creation 
of a Council of FAO, or World Food Council, 
made up of official representatives of govern- 
ments. 

This Council, which has just been created by 
the third session of the FAO Conference, gives 
the organization a means of keeping the food 
and agriculture situation under constant review 
and of working directly with member govern- 
ments to assure prompt action as required. 

The special cereals conference, convened in 
Paris last July by FAO at the request of IEFC, 
pointed out the seriousness of the shortage to 
be faced in coming months and made recom- 
mendations for increasing exports to deficit 
countries and improving distribution and use 
within those countries. 


© 1EFC: The International Emergency Food 
Council obtained agreement on_ international 
allocation of scarce foods. IEFC has 34 mem- 
ber nations, and works through commodity 
committees, which originate the recommended 
allocations for their respective products. More 
than thirty allocations of commodities have been 
recommended by IEFC and put into effect by 
the national governments pledged to them. IEFC 
will end its separate existence this fall and the 
allocations work will be supervised by the 
Council of FAO. The commodity committees 
will continue to function. 
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by governments. In the grain exporting countries, 
on the other hand, extraction rates are usually from 
70 to 75 per cent—not greatly different from prewar 
levels. In Europe, grains other than wheat and rye 
are used in bread by government order to keep bread 
supplies up to minimum ration levels. 

In Europe, consumer rationing of the more impor- 
tant foodstuffs is the general practice. In those parts 
of the Far East in which the state of communication 
and administrative organization is such that rationing 
is administratively feasible, consumer rationing is in 
effect. The present tendency is toward further ex- 
tension of rationing control in some other parts of 
the world, notably Australia and New Zealand, where 
wartime consumer rationing has been continued as a 
means of meeting high export commitments. In most 
surplus areas, however, such rationing as existed dur- 
ing the war has been discontinued. 

Inflationary tendencies throughout the world have 
made more difficult the attainment of food produc- 
tion and distribution objectives. Only in a few coun- 
tries has price stability been maintained. High-income 
levels have greatly expanded food consumption in 
those exporting countries in which rationing controls 
have not been maintained, and high prices have aggra- 
vated the foreign problems of the food deficit coun- 
tries. 

The Need for an Integrated Approach 

Unless additional steps are taken by both export- 
ing and importing countries to mobilize more food, 
the calorie intake in deficit countries will fall below 
even the unsatisfactory levels of recent months. Na- 
tional and international efforts to make the best use 
of available supplies and to increase next year’s har- 
vests must be continued and intensified. But such 
measures in themselves are not enough. The world’s 
economy is so intermeshed that actions and situa- 
tions in other fields profoundly affect the production 
and distribution of food. : 
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For example, expansion of food production can be 
greatly accelerated by increased supplies of tractors, 
farm machinery, fertilizers, and other farm supplies. 
An increased supply of nitrogenous fertilizer is of 
major importance, and this is dependent primarily 
upon an increased supply of coal for the operation 
of synthetic nitrogen plants now idle or operated at 
less than full capacity. Similarly, the most effective 
processing, storage, and distribution of food is de- 
pendent upon larger supplies of materials for building 
and equipping processing plants and warehouses. Res- 
toration of war-damaged transportation facilities and 
their expansion to meet current needs will make pos- 
sible increased food exports from many areas and 
will improve distribution within deficit countries. 
While there are many competing demands for the 
products of industry, those which will make substan- 
tial and rapid additions to the world’s food supply 
deserve high priority. 


Unbalanced price and exchange relationships be- 
tween nations, and price instability within nations, 
have a direct impact on the food problem. Infla- 
tionary tendencies in many countries lessen the effec- 
tiveness of financial incentives in directing food pro- 
duction and distribution in accordance with care- 
fully considered policies. Varying price levels among 
food-exporting countries and shortages of foreign ex- 
change restrict trade in both food products and agri- 
cultural supplies, and handicap efforts to achieve the 
desired international distribution. 


Only through concerted national and international 
action in all economic fields can present and proposed 
measures to increase the world’s food production and 


consumption be fully effective. Without such a co- 
ordinated attack, steps to bring hungry nations 
through the next few months of food supplies will 
fall short, and the longer-range effort to assure con- 
sumers of enough to eat, and farmers of steady mar- 
kets, will fail. 





Advisory Social Welfare Program Reviewed 


Committee Defeats Proposal to Reduce Allocation 


enw VALUE attached by many countries to the ad- 
visory social welfare functions now performed 
by the United Nations was revealed at the Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian, and Cultural) Committee’s dis- 
cussions on the subject. By 35 votes to 11, with 5 
abstentions, the Committee defeated a United King- 
dom proposal to cut proposed budgetary appropria- 
tions under this head from $750,000 to $150,000. 
Administered by the Secretariat, under the super- 
vision of the Economic and Social Council, these ad- 
visory functions, previously performed by UNRRA, 
comprise: 
Expert advisory services to governments; 
Fellowships; 
Social welfare seminars; 
Provision of technical literature; 
Demonstration of prosthetic appliances and similar 
aids to rehabilitation connected with social wel- 
fare. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


This year the following countries are receiv- 
ing advisory welfare services under United 
Nations auspices: 

Albania 
Austria 

China 
Czechoslovakia 
Finland 
Greece 


Hungary 
India 

Italy 
Philippines 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 


In addition, twenty Latin American countries. 
participated in two seminars, the second of 
which concluded on September 26. 

There have been twenty-six expert advisers 
in the field; 125 fellowships have been approved; 
advice demonstrations and instruction in the 
manufacture of prosthetic appliances and in 
the vocational training of physically handi- 
capped persons is being given in nine countries; 
and technical literature as an aid in social wel- 
fare training is being supplied to six countries. 
The budget for the financial year 1947 is $670,- 
186, of which allocations to the extent of $659,- 
681 have thus far been approved. 


For the year 1948, the Secretary-General’s revised 
estimates provided $200,000 for advisory services; 
$300,000 for fellowships; $100,000 for demonstra- 
tions; and $150.000 for regional seminars. The As- 
sembly’s Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
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Budgetary Questions had reported that, if the work 
is to continue on the scale envisaged, it could see no 
grounds for modifying the total of $750,000. 

The United Kingdom resolution did not minimize 
the value of this work. It said that the expenditure 
last year had served a valuable purpose in meeting 
urgent and important needs. It also recognized that, 
during 1948 and succeeding years, the need to “stimu- 
late by international action of an advisory character 
the world-wide development of social welfare services” 
would remain. But the allocation, the resolution pro- 
ceeded, should be considered in connection with many 
other serious needs in the present dislocated financial 
situation. Future action by the United Nations in 
this matter should be based on the principle of stimu- 
lating nations to help themselves and to help each 
other by interchange of information and advice on 
social welfare matters not covered by the specialized 
agencies. It therefore proposed an allocation not ex- 
ceeding $150,000 for the development within the Sec- 
retariat of a small cadre of social welfare experts. Ex- 
penses for equipment, such as prosthetic appliances 
and sample short films, were also included in this 
figure. 

The United Kingdom resolution was supported on 
the grounds of economy by the U.S.S.R., the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Maintenance at Present Level Urged 


Those opposing the United Kingdom resolution 
were divided on the question of whether the alloca- 
tion should be limited to that for the current year— 
$670,000—or should be increased to $750,000, as 
proposed by the Secretary-General. 

Among those who supported an allocation equiva- 
lent to that made for the current year was Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (UntTED States). She argued for 
continuance of the program, and said that the idea 
of stimulating the social welfare activities of national 
governments was not enough, since many countries 
did not have the trained people to be stimulated. It 
was an appropriate function for the United Nations 
because international action in this matter is as ur- 
gently needed now, and also because the field was not 
the primary responsibility of any other agency. 

Both N. J. O. Makin (AusTRALIA) and the United 
States representative expressed disappointment that 
the program was only now getting into its full stride. 


The United States view that the budgetary alloca- 
tion for 1948 should be held at this year’s level was 
supported by Egypt, Poland, Mexico, Canada, and the 
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Netherlands. The Netherlands representative, Dr. L. 
J. C. Beaufort, made two points on the United King- 
dom proposals: first, that the program had been wel- 
comed last year, when it had been proposed; second, 
if the United Kingdom proposals for reorganizing the 
program were accepted, the activities now functioning 
would disappear. 
Increased Allocation Urged 

On the proposal that governments should be asked 
to pay for the services rendered, Vicente Sotto (PHIL- 
IPPINES) pointed out that the governments were in 
fact providing certain assistance in the way of such 
facilities as office space and secretarial help. If they 
were also to be burdened with the cost of paying for 
the services, he doubted whether the countries which 
need them most could afford to pay. Mr. Sotto argued 
that concrete action by the United Nations in the 
social field was its best propaganda. The system of 
fellowships was demonstrating to the people of the 
Philippines that the United Nations was doing some- 
thing tangible for them. He urged that the Secre- 
tary-General’s estimate for 1948 not be cut. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The sum proposed, Dr. K. M. Panikkar (Inp1A) 
thought, was actually inadequate in view of the need 
that exists. It could only be treated as an indication 
of what was needed. Each of the items on the pro- 
gram was useful and India, for example, could do 
with more. 

The Venezuelan representative, Dr. Pedro Zuloaga, 
also spoke for the proposed appropriation increases. 
The best results in the social field, Dr. Zuloaga said, 
could only be achieved by concrete action. He pointed 
to theesuccess of the two Latin American seminars 
held this year under United Nations auspices. 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, 
France, Greece, and Uruguay also expressed support 
for the budgetary proposals. 

The United Kingdom resolution was then put to 
vote and defeated by 35 against, with 11 for, and 5 
abstaining. 

The Committee forwarded a summary of the dis- 
cussion to the Fifth Committee, since recommenda- 
tions on actual allocation have to be made by that 
body. 


Report on Information Examined 
Committee Debates Colonial System 


Five draft resolutions—affecting the welfare of 
some 185,000,000 non-self-governing peoples—are be- 
ing scrutinized by the Assembly’s Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee. 

These resolutions were submitted by the ad hoc 
Committee on the Transmission of Information under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter, which met recently to 
examine the Secretary-General’s summary and analysis 
of data transmitted on economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in non-self-governing territories, and 
to recommend future procedures for the Assembly in 
these matters (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. III, 
No. 13, p. 390). ‘ 

General approval of these draft resolutions has 
been voiced by the representatives, who have now 
concluded their general debate on the Report of the 
ad hoc Committee and its draft resolutions, but two 
of the recommendations have caused considerable dis- 
cussion. These are Resolutions II, which, among other 
matters, authorizes the Secretary-General to make 
comparisons between conditions prevailing in non- 
self-governing territories and in independent coun- 
tries, and Resolution III, which deals with the volun- 
tary transmission of “political” information. 

The representatives of India, Egypt, Cuba, the 
U.S.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
and Yemen maintained that the transmission of polit- 
ical information was necessary under Article 73 of 
the Charter. That he Admiinstering powers were 
under no legal obligation to furnish such information 
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was contended by the representatives of Denmark. the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium 
and the United States. 

On the other hand, the desirability of making com- 
parisons between conditions in colonies and auto- 
nomous countries was affirmed by the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, and the United States, and challenged by 
India, Egypt, Cuba, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. The Chinese representative was also 
opposed to making comparisons between non-self-gov- 
erning territories and independent countries on the 
grounds of sovereignty, but said that he would sup- 
port this recommendation in a spirit of compromise. 

The Committee found itself in general agreement 
on draft resolutions I, IV, and V. The first of these 
recommends the use of a standard form for the guid- 
ance of Members in the preparation of information 
to be transmitted. The form itself was attached as an 
annex to draft resolution I, and Sir Maharaj Singh 
(India) suggested additions to this standard form 
during the course of the debate. He favored the addi- 
tion of a clause regarding the extent to which local 
inhabitants participated in Government services in 
non-self-governing territories, and further requested 
an additional section to deal with the subject of racial 
discrimination. 

Draft resolution IV concerns collaboration with the 
specialized agencies to assist the Secretary-General 
in fulfilling his functions under Article 73(e). Speak- 
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ing on this resolution, Arthur H. Poynton (United 
Kingdom) declared that his Government was a strong 
supporter of specialized agencies, but such support 
could not be taken to mean that responsibility for 
its non-self-governing territories rested with anyone 
except the United Kingdom Government. 

The last of the draft resolutions submitted to the 
Assembly calls for the creation of a permanent Special 
Committee. This body would examine the informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73(e), submit reports 
thereon for the Assembly’s consideration together 
with such procedural recommendations as it might 
deem fit, and make substantive recommendations, al- 
though these recommendations would relate to func- 
tional fields generally and not to individual territories. 

The French delegation, according to René Mayer, 
saw no need for a Special Committee which would 
merely examine the Secretariat’s work and duplicate 
the work of the Fourth Committee. The British repre- 
sentative supported the resolution but emphasized that 
the Charter gave no powers of supervision to the 
United Nations. He declared that he was prepared 
to accept this draft resolution as a part of a coherent 
whole. However, should paragraph six of resolution 
II—concerning comparisons of conditions in non-self- 
governing and independent areas—be rejected, the 
United Kingdom delegation might have to reverse its 
entire position. 


Colonial System Discussed 


The debate on the Report of the ad hoc Committee 
was marked by a discussion of the merits of the 
colonial system. 

Mr. Poynton (United Kingdom) contended that 
the colonial system was often misunderstood because 
of five fallacies. The first was that the system threat- 
ened the peace of the world. Those holding this 
view claimed that the colonial powers used the re- 
sources of territories in such a way as to threaten the 
peace; that the countries without colonial resources 
were placed at a disadvantage which might lead 
them to disturb the peace; and that the existence of 
many millions who did not have full control of ther 
own destiny caused widespread discontent. 

Aggression, Mr. Poynton said, was not based on 
colonialism but on the spirit of a nation, as proved 
by the example of Germany. Again, aggression was 
based on strategical and geographical considerations 
rather than on the lack of economic resources; oil, 
for example, which had been the cause of more inter- 
national power politics than any other single factor, 
could be found in far greater measure in sovereign 
than in non-self-governing countries. Colonial peoples 
were not necessarily discontented, as was proved by 
the war, which had strengthened, rather than loosened, 
the ties between the United Kingdom and all parts 
of the Commonwealth. 

The second fallacy was that independence and free- 
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dom were synonymous. The absence of self-govern- 
ment did not mean the lack of individual freedom 
which was assured to all inhabitants of British terri- 
tories. The third fallacy was that colonial administra- 
tion was synonymous with exploitation. The argument 
that the colonial powers took the wealth out of the 
country was erroneous. Mr. Poynton quoted revenue 
figures from Sierra Leone, Northern Rhodesia, Cey- 
lon, Cyprus and other areas to show that revenue of 
trade had doubled and trebled over a period of six to 
seven years. 

The British representative then attacked the “salt 
water fallacy.” Some persons, he said, seemed to re- 
gard overland expansion as above reproach while 
applying sinister motives to overseas expansion. Mr, 
Poynton claimed that every virile nation expanded 
beyond its borders; the United States and the Soviet 
Union had expanded overland, while the United King- 
dom, situated on a small island, had to expand over- 
seas. Just as the inhabitants of Fiji, for example, were 
not of the same race as the inhabitants of the British 
Isles, so the people of Eastern Siberia were not of the 
same racial composition as the inhabitants of Moscow. 

The fifth fallacy was that sovereignty was a sover- 
eign remedy for all ills. Mr. Poynton disputed this 
claim because in many matters, such as labor policies, 
conditions in non-self-governing territories were su- 
perior to those of many sovereign states. The Forced 
Labor Convention had been ratified by all colonial 
powers, but by very few non-colonial powers. Com- 
parative data from sovereign countries would provide 
a world standard against which the achievements in 
non-self-governing territories could be measured. 

In reply to these remarks, Professor Stein (USSR) 
declared that he could not endorse any attempt to 
draw 4 parallel between colonial possessions and any 
part of the Soviet Union, since the U.S.S.R. had no 
colonial territories and all parts of the Soviet Union 
enjoyed equal rights. He reserved his right to reply 
more fully to the United Kingdom representative at 
a later date. 

The Ukrainian representative, A. D. Voina, declared 
that he was skeptical of the “idyllic” picture of the 
colonial system presented by the United Kingdom, Jf 
conditions were only half as heavenly as those de- 
picted by Mr. Poynton, it would be impossible to 
understand why any part of the British Empire ever 
wanted to break away. The overwhelming majority 
of the peoples concerned condemned the colonial sys- 
tem, Mr. Voina contended, and he asked why the 
Administering powers should object to the submission 
of political information and to on-the-spot inspection 
by the United Nations if the colonies were the paradise 
they were said to be. 

The great mass of peoples were deprived of land 
in the colonies, Frol P. Shmigov (Byelorussian S.S.R.) 
declared, and he cited examples to show that forced 
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labor and low health standards existed in many 
colonies. Mr. Shmigov was also critical of the stand- 
ards of education in many colonies. In Northern Rho- 
desia, he said, twenty-eight pounds sterling were 
spent annually per capita on the education of Euro- 
pean children compared to four shillings per capita 
for native children. 

Mr. Shmigov maintained that the colonies were 
not an economic liability to the United Kingdom but 
a source of profits. Wages paid to the indigenous 
population were low, and the rights of workers severe- 
ly curtailed. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Poynton on the role of 
colonialism in war and peace, Mr. Shmigov held that 
the colonial system did constitute a threat to peace. 
In World War II, Hitlerite Germany and imperialistic 
Japan had set out to dominate the entire world, he 
added. 

The hopes of colonial peoples should not be dis- 
appointed, he concluded, and the charter requires 
the United Nations to contribute to their attainment 
of autonomy. 


Interpretation of Chapter XI 


Much of the discussion of the ad hoc Committee’s 
Report centered on the interpretation to be given 
Chapter XI of the Charter, which contains the Declar- 
ation Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Maintaining that the Charter was a code of law, 
Professor W. J. A. Kernkamp (Netherlands) em- 
phasized that where there was no legal force in the 
Charter, there was only moral force—not moral pres- 
sure. That fact should be borne in mind when look- 
ing at Chapters XI and XII, where a real distinction 
was made between the role of the United Nations in 
the field of non self-governing territories and its role 
in the field of Trusteeship. Under Article 73(e), the 
Administering authorities were legally bound to trans- 
mit data for information purposes, but retained entire 
responsibility for their non-self-governing territories. 
The General Assembly, although it had no controlling 
power, had the right to ask for more and better in- 
formation, and to criticize—always provided the re- 
sponsibility of the sovereign Administration powers 
was recognized, 


Francis B. Sayre (United States) also emphasized 
the “very clear and fundamental distinction” between 
Chapter XI on the one hand, and Chapters XII and 
XIII on the other. Chapter XI dealt with those non- 
self-governing territories whose sovereignty or jur- 
isdiction was vested in the Administering states; 
Chapters XII and XIII dealt with Trust Territories 
where supervision lies in the hands of the United 
Nations. 


Chapter XI was the only chapter in the Charter 
which did not contain the word “shall.” While all 
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the other chapters contained that verb—for example, 
“the United Nations shall” do this or that—the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations in Chapter XI “recognize 
the principle,” or “accept as a sacred trust,” or “agree 
that their policy,” etc. 

Furthermore, Mr. Sayre pointed out, the execution 
of the provisions of Chapters XI and XII had been 
placed under the supervision of definitely named or- 
gans, but in Chapter XI no provision whatever is 
made for any kind of supervision by any organ of 
the United Nations. Chapter XI lays down for the 
first time in history an international “colonial charter” 
to guide the administration of dependent peoples, Mr. 
Sayre declared, but it “provides no legal sanctions, 
and carefully refrains from any infringement of sov- 
ereign rights.” 

The Soviet representative, Professor Stein, recalled 
that discussion at the previous session of the Assem- 
bly had pointed to the divergence of views regarding 
the interpretation of Article 73. The Administering 
powers had then, as now, asserted that they were 
obliged to transmit information only under Article 
73(e), denying all other obligations under Article 
73 (a). (b), (c) and (d) which they claimed to be 
matters of domestic jurisdiction. The result was in- 
complete information and a narrowing down of duties 


under Chapter XI. 


Obligations and duties were derived from Article 
73 as a whole. The Charter, he said, was an agree- 
ment among signatories and not merely a unilateral 
declaration. Chapter XI had the same mandatory 
powers as other parts of the Charter. Under it, 
the Administering powers had assumed a “sacred 
trust.” All Members had the right to know whether 
the Administering powers were fulfilling their obli- 
gations. ; 

Professor Stein disagreed with Mr. Sayre’s obser- 
vations on the distinction between Chapters XI and 
XII. He held that the fact that the Declaration Re- 
garding Non-Self-Governing Territories was included 
in the Charter took it out of the realm of a unilateral, 
obligation and made it binding on all Members of the 
United Nations. Professor Stein disagreed also with 
the inference drawn by Mr. Sayre from the absence of 
the word “shall” from Chapter XI. He held, further- 
more, that his interpretation of Chapter XI did not 
in any way constitute an infringement of the sov- 
ereignty of the Administering authorities. 

Mr. Khalidy (Iraq) ‘declared that the interpreta- 
tion of Chapter XI is not merely a legal question but 
one dealing with human beings and their destiny. 
Involved in it was a historical movement which can 
be retarded or expedited but not stopped. 

“The Fourth Committee set midnight, Tuesday, 

October 7 as the deadline for the submission of 
amendments to the five draft resolutions proposed 
by the ad hoc Committee. 
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European Reconstruction Problems 
Marshall Plan and Paris Conference Discussed 


ue it considers that the United Nations has 

been by-passed in efforts to solve vital problems 
of economic reconstruction, and also because it be- 
lieves that the Assembly’s resolutions are not being 
implemented, the Polish delegation on September 27 
introduced a draft resolution in the Second Commit- 
tee whereby the Assembly would call on Member 
states to “carry out all recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed on economic and social mat- 
ters and to make use of the machinery of the United 
Nations in settling fundamental economic problems.” 

At the outset of the Second Committee’s general 
debate, the Polish representative, Dr. Oscar Lange, 
stated that the General Assembly’s stipulation that 
relief supplies would not be used as a political weapon 
had been ignored this year. It was for political 
reasons, he said, that no assistance had been forth- 
coming for Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 

While not complaining of this lack of aid, he did 
complain of the obvious discrepancy between the As- 
sembly’s resolution and its implementation by certain 
governments, 

Major decisions on international economic policy 
were being taken outside the framework of the United 
Nations, Dr. Lange declared. He cited the Paris Con- 
ference, at which sixteen European nations had drawn 
up a report on their reconstruction needs for the 
United States Secretary of State. The Economic Com- 
mission for Europe had not participated in this work. 

By-passing the United Nations in this way, as well 
as failure to implement the decisions of the General 
Assembly, raised the question of the United Nations’ 
role in the settlement of the basic economic problems 
of the world. Such actions, he warned, would cause 
the United Nations to lose all prestige, and wither 
away through being deprived of all effective functions. 

Prosperity, like peace, was inadvisable, said Dr. 
Lange, and he hoped therefore that the United Na- 
tions would be established as an effective instrument 
for the settlement of world economic and social -prob- 
lems. 

The Polish representative then discussed the poten- 
tial contribution of Poland to Europe’s recovery, and 
gave an economic evaluation of the Marshall Plan. 

The three basic problems confronting the United 
Nations, Dr. Lange stated, were reconstruction, de- 
velopment, and economic stability. Poland was pri- 
marily concerned with reconstruction, and realized 
that its efforts in this field were an integral part of 
the reconstruction of the whole of Europe. There- 
fore, though it did not participate in the Paris Con- 
ference, Poland has studied the report with great 
interest. 
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Dr. Lange told the Committee of Poland’s progress 
in four fields of reconstruction cited in the report, in 
which his country has already made substantial prog. 
ress. 


@ Coat Propuction. Poland has made a consid. 
erable contribution to alleviate Europe’s general short- 
age; but to produce more coal, Poland needs mining 
equipment which she should be enabled to buy. 


@ INTERNAL FINANCIAL STABILITY. Poland’s budget 


at present showed a surplus. 


@ Economic CO-OPERATION. Dr. Lange described 
trade relations and pacts with the countries of both 
Eastern and Western Europe, and with overseas coun- 
tries as well. The volume of Polish foreign trade was 
growing. 
@ AcricuLTuRE. As soon as Polish agriculture was 
rehabilitated, Poland could resume her prewar ex- 
ports, thereby contributing to Europe’s economic re- 
covery. If fertilizers were made available to Eastern 
European countries, they could lessen the burden of 
the western hemisphere’s food shipments to Europe. 
The sixteen-nation Paris Conference, Dr. Lange 


' said, had drawn up a program which concentrated on 


one part of Europe only. This was liable to create 
unstable conditions. 

Criticizing plans for giving Germany priority in 
reconstruction, Dr. Lange noted that the prewar econ- 
omy of many countries had been unbalanced due to 
Germany’s economic superiority, a superiority which 
had paved the way for her economic, and later po- 
litical, penetration. 

These countries whose economic development were 
thus retarded and who were later victims of German 
aggression are being discriminated against when pri- 
ority is given to German reconstruction. 

To assure co-ordination in economic reconstruc: 
tion, Dr. Lange urged that this work be done through 
appropriate United Nations organs, such as the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. 


U.K. Defends Marshall Plan 

Answering these criticisms, Christopher P. Mayhew 
(UniTED Krncpom) said, at the meeting on Septem- 
ber 29, that all of Dr. Lange’s arguments had shown 
that it was not wrong for the sixteen nations to par- 
ticipate in the Paris Conference, but that it was wrong 
for Poland and the other European countries to refuse 
to join. The Paris Conference, in the United King- 
dom view, represented an incomplete group, only be- 
cause Poland and other Eastern European countries 
had voluntarily stood aside; but also, Mr. Mayhew 
said, there was evidence to show that they were in 
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fact acting as well as talking in terms of economic 
collaboration and reconstruction. 

Mr. Mayhew declared that the Paris Conference 
itself had acknowledged that European prosperity was 
indivisible. He pointed out that all European na- 
tions, except Spain, had been invited to participate, 
and said it was surprising that Poland, aware of the 
need for economic unity, had rejected the invitation. 
The invitation was still open; clearly, therefore, the 
Paris Conference was in no way exclusive. In fact, 
he said, Dr. Lange’s points were reasons not for at- 
tacking the Paris Conference but for joining it. 

As to the charge that the Paris Conference had by- 
passed the Economic Commission for Europe, Mr. 
Mayhew said that ECE had not been prepared, at the 
time of Mr. Marshall’s original statement at Harvard 
on June 5, to undertake such heavy responsibilities, 
being still in an embryonic form. Therefore, France 
and the United Kingdom had approached the Soviet 
Union to see if the three governments could not draw 
up an agreed preliminary plan of work to present to 
ECE. Mr. Molotov had denounced the proposal on 
the ground that it would not result in an over-all 
program for Europe, but would lead to the imposi- 
tion of the will of stronger nations upon the weaker, 
thus impairing their sovereignty. Dr. Lange had im- 
plied, Mr. Mayhew said, that the cooperation of East- 
ern European countries would have been obtained if 
ECE had been used as the instrument to draw up the 
report. There had been no indication in the attitude 
of Poland and the Soviet Union, Mr. Mayhew con- 
cluded, that they would have co-operated in the Mar- 
shall Plan with ECE. 


Mr. Mayhew pointed out that the Paris Conference 
was not contrary to the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter; that the economic problems of Europe 
were of the utmost urgency, and that the General 
Assembly’s resolution on post-UNRRA relief needs 
envisaged grants of aid by one state to another. There- 
fore, he argued, the Marshall Plan was a direct con- 
tribution to the implementation of that resolution. 

Mr. Mayhew drew attention to the machinery for 
economic collaboration between Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia embracing investments, new projects, com- 
mon economic planning, and exchange of technological 
and scientific information, all of which paralleled the 
co-operation of the sixteen nations at Paris. It could 
be argued that this machinery was in conflict with 
Dr. Lange’s resolution. However, Mr. Mayhew said, 
the fault lay not in the Polish-Czech machinery but 
in the Polish resolution, which needed amendment to 
bring it into line with the Assembly’s resolution on 
relief. 


As to the position of Germany in the work of the 
Paris Conference, Mr. Mayhew pointed out that there 
was no question of giving priority to the reconstruc- 
tion of that country, and that the security aspects of 
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that problem had been kept constantly in mind, but 
that Germany had been considered in terms of the 
economic needs of the rest of Europe. The funda- 
mental policies regarding Germany were a Four- 
Power concern to be dealt with by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN SHOWS 
GREAT RISE IN WHOLESALE PRICES 
New postwar peaks in wholesale price levels 

were reached again:in July and August in all 
parts of the world, according to figures in the 
September issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics, which is published by the Statistical Office 
of the United Nations Secretariat. 

Figures for the 35 countries for which whole- 
sale price indexes are published in the Monthly 
Bulletin show almost no interruption in recent 
months in the steady upward coure of wholesale 
prices which has prevailed in nearly all coun- 
tries since 1940. 

In a large majority of the countries for 
which data are available for the entire period 
from 1937 to 1947, wholesale prices have more 
than doubled, and increases of 200% or more 
are not uncommon. Wholesale prices in Hun- 
gary last August were more than four times as 
high as they were in 1937. In Finland and 
Bulgaria, wholesale prices today are approxi- 
mately 600% above prewar levels. In France, 
the wholesale price index reached 998 last 
August, compared with 100 in 1938. In Italy the 
rise has been even more dramatic—prices last 
July were well over five thousand times what 
they were in 1938. In only ten countries have 
wholesale prices increased by less than 100% 
since 1937, and only in Australia—where the 
index stood at 148 in June—has the rise 
amounted to less than 50%. 

The table showing indexes of wholesale prices 
for 35 countries is one of 65 tables in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 
Other tables, based on data received by air mail 
and cable from official sources in more than 
sixty countries, show figures for recent months 
on many vitally important measures of the cur- 
rent economic situation—production of wheat 
flour, meat, butter, milk, and other food prod- 
ucts, production and stocks of coal, volume of 
employment and unemployment, levels of indus- 
trial production, and other subjects. 

Several charts show graphically, for a number 
of countries, the trends since 1937 in crude birth 
rates, indexes of industrial production, produc- 
tion of coal and steel, volume of imports and 
exports, and index numbers of the cost of living. 
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Financial Needs of Devastated Areas 
Secretary-General Reports on Shortage of Foreign Currency 


i iow TOTAL foreign exchange requirements in 1947 
of sixteen European countries, according to their 
governments, amount to $19,301,000,000. Their 
means—including loans, credits, drawings on foreign 
exchange resources, relief grants, and other capital 
resources—are expected to be $17,514,000,000. They 
thus face a deficit of $1,787,000,000. 


These facts emerge from a report of the Secretary- 
General published on September 29. The report is a 
sequel to an interim report submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General to the Economic and Social Council last 
February. The Council requested that the study 
should be continued with “special emphasis on the 
requirements and receipts of freely convertible foreign 
currency.” The present report complies with this re- 
quest. 

More comprehensive than its predecessor, the 
present report covers Belgium-Luxembourg, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, the United Kingdom, and Yugo- 
slavia, which are members of the United Nations; 
and Albania, Austria, Finland, Hungary, and Italy, 
which are not Members but which are included be- 
cause they received aid from UNRRA. 


Part II of the report gives all the sources from 
which further external financial aid may be ex- 
pected. This part gives the latest available informa- 
tion as to the further relief grants which may be ex- 
pected by the devastated countries in 1947, the pros- 
pect of reparations deliveries, and the prospect of 
further loans and credits from the principal creditor 
countries and from the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


Need Greater Than Original Estimates 


Although a much clearer view can now be obtained 
of the potential financial assistance which can be 
made available by existing agencies and particularly 
by the International Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (which were not fully in operation in 
the early part of 1947), the Secretary-General in the 
document submitted last week sees no ground for 
modifying the conclusion reached in the interim report 
submitted in February 1947. Although further sub- 
stantial loans and grants have been made to the 
devastated countries of which particulars are given, 
it has become clear that the task of European recon- 
struction is far greater than was foreseen when the 
International Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund were created and when the major postwar inter- 
governmental credits were granted. 
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Part I of the report summarizes information re 
ceived from the governments as to the foreign ex. 
change composition of their deficits on current ac- 
count. This information reveals that the figures ag 
given (in terms of United States dollars) understate 
the gravity of the foreign exchange problems facing 
the devastated countries. Some of them show a deficit 
in dollars, and others in so-called “hard” currency, 
which is greater than their deficit on current account, 
the difference being made up by resources in so-called 
“soft” currencies or currencies of restricted converti- 
bility. In all of the other countries for which figures 
are available, the part of the deficit which is in 
United States dollars or other so-called “hard” cur. 
rencies is a verv large proportion of the whole. 

“From recent announcements by the United States 
Secretary of State,” says the report, “it would appear 
that the United States Government, which has s0 
far been the principal source of external financial 
assistance for the devastated countries, is considering 
means of further assistance. However, until the in- 
tention of the United States Government in this re- 
spect becomes clearer, it is not possible to state how 
far the financial requirements of the devastated coun- 
tries will be met.” 


Situation Continues to Deteriorate 


Since the material for this latest study was made 
available to the Secretary-General, the situation has 
deteriorated rapidly. It is now certain that the year 
1948 will see most of the war-devastated countries 
with their foreign credits exhausted and their foreign 
exchange assets rapidly running out, if not already 
depleted, unless further external assistance is forth- 
coming. 

Considerable data on the financial requirements of 
some of the devastated countries have recently become 
available as a result of the work of the Committee of 
European Economic Co-operation, meeting in Paris at 
the joint invitation of the governments of France and 
the United Kingdom. To what. extent does the data 
contained in this report cover the same ground as 
the report produced recently by the Committee in 
Paris? There is no direct overlapping in the data 
covered by the two reports, since the United Nations 
document deals only with the current year 1947 and 
not at all with the period 1948 onwards, which was 
the main concern of the Committee in Paris. How- 
ever, for the year 1947, the United Nations document 
covers certain Eastern European countries (Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia) which 
did not attend the Paris Conference. 
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Fifth Committee Continues Budget “Reading” 


Proposals For Further Reductions Examined 


ENERAL debate in the Fifth (Administrative and 
G Budgetary) Committee revealed the first reac- 
tions of most of the representatives to the 1948 re- 
vised budget estimates of approximately $34,500,000. 
Anxiety for economy was apparent, and even the 
opening remarks contained several detailed criticisms. 
At the same time representatives spoke of the substan- 
tial reductions already offered in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s revised estimates, and stressed that economy 
should not cut into vital functions of the United Na- 


tions. A proposal to set a ceiling on the budget 


and then reducing items to conform to it was re- 
jected, and the Committee began a detailed study. 


General Debate on Budget 

During the general discussion which took place 
on September 25, 26, 27, and 29, several members of 
the Committee favored a reduction of the 1948 budget 
even below the Secretary-General’s revised figure of 
$34,499.861. The United Kingdom representative 
proposed cutting it down to $30,000,000, and urged 
concentration on activities directly affecting either the 
maintenance of peace and security or economic re- 
habilitation. He also suggested a priorities system. 
The same figure was mentioned by the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative, who also favored reducing the Workirg 
Capital Fund from $20,000,000 to $10,000,000. The 
$30,000,000 figure was preferable also to Cuba, China, 
Greece, and India, while the representatives of several 
other countries said that the amount should, in any 
case, be reduced, or should be kept—as the Lebanese 
representative said—‘“as low as possible.” 

Lowest figure mentioned was that of the representa- 
tive of Belgium, who proposed that the 1948 budget 
should not exceed $27,000,000. Poland believed the 
amount could be reduced below $30,000,000. 

It was the view of the United States, however, 
that the Secretary-General’s proposed estimate should 
be supported. Reductions might be made, he thought, 
by economizing on records and documentation, which 
required an amendment of the rules of procedure. He 
also suggested other budgetary adjustments but felt 
that beyond these there was no scope for further re- 
ductions. 

The Secretary-General’s $34,500,000 estimate was 
also considered sound by Australia, whose repre- 
sentative pointed out that this amount was less than 
the cost of one day of war to any of the belligerents. 
Canada welcomed the Secretary-General’s estimate, 
saying a budget reduction to $30,000,000 might inter- 
fere with programs approved by the General Ac- 
sembly. The $34,500,000 figure was satisfactory to 
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the Netherlands, whose representative said the neces- 
sary means must be provided to achieve urgent ob- 
jectives, and to France, whose representative warned 
against indiscriminate economies. The Colombian 
representative said that annual budget increas:s 
should be anticipated. Uruguay pointed out that con- 
cern should be with the manner in which money was 
spent rather than with the amount—the financial 
sacrifice involved in support of the United Nations 
was infinitesimal by comparison with sacrifices of 
war. Brazil accepted the Secretary-General’s revised 
estimates as a basis for discussion. The Philippire 
representative said there should not be economy at the 
expense of peace. 


Public Information Criticized 

The public information program of the organization 
came under some criticism. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive said that it was unwise to duplicate information 
being distributed by existing services, and Belgium 
considered the information program lavish and be- 
lieved it should be reduced by three-fourths. Other 
countries favored curtailment of these activities in 
one respect or another, but there was considerable 
approval voiced for the information work particularly 
by Latin American countries and Lebanon. These 
representatives said that the Department of Public 
Information serves a necessary purpose in providing 
an unbiased news service, free from national or polit- 
ical influence. The Philippine representative said 
that the Department’s work aims at bringing the or- 
ganization closer to the common man. 

Members of the Committee expressed views pro 
and con regarding many administrative and budget- 
ary details, including reimbursement of national in- 
come taxation, geographical representation within the 
staff, currency problems in payment of Members’ con- 
tributions, changes in language rules regarding trans- 
lation and documentation, financing of advisory social 
welfare services, co-ordination with the specialized 
agencies, and the size of the Working Capital Fund. 

Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-General for Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services, who spoke to 
the Committee following the debate, stated that re- 
duction of the budget would involve either providing 
fewer tools for the allotted task, or moderating the 
task itself. The Committee itself had the initiative 
to curtail activities, to fix priorities, or to postpone 
projects. 

At the start of the actual discussion of the 1948 
budget estimate, the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
suggested that an over-all figure for the budget—a 
ceiling—hbe agreed upon, and that a special committee 
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then consider possible reductions in each budget item 
in order to bring the whole into line. The United 
Kingdom representative agreed, and proposed a sub- 
committee to consider reducing activities so as to 
bring the total to $30,000,000. A similar opinion 
was voiced by the representative of China. Setting 
a maximum figure was, however, considered unwise 
by the representatives of the United States, France, 
and Uruguay. 

The ceiling proposal was then put to vote and re- 


jected by 27-21. 


Approves Contributions and Other Reports 

Before going into the gist of the budget document 
itself, the Committee quickly dealt with three specific 
matters on its agenda: 
© The Committee first adopted the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s financial report and the accounts for the first 
financial period ending December 31, 1946, as also 
the report of the Board of Auditors for the same 
period. 
® The Committee also adopted with a minimum of 
debate the report of the Committee on Contribu- 
tions. It recommended 0.27% for Siam and 0.04% for 
Yemen. The representatives of Pakistan and India 
agreed that their countries would accept, between 
them, the figure paid by India in 1947, and would 
work out an acceptable proportion for each. Sweden’s 
representative accepted the 2.04% figure for his coun- 
try but reserved his delegation’s right to take the mat- 
ter up at next year’s Assembly. The representative of 
the United States likewise said that his delegation 
would accept its allocation, 39.89%, for the next 
year, but emphatically stated that the figure was ac- 
ceptable for another year only because of existing 
economic conditions. The proportion payable by any 
one Member to the administrative budget, he said, 
should be limited to one third, in order to insure the 
maintenance of “sovereign equity.” 
@ The Fifth Committee then approved, by a vote of 
39-0, with six abstentions, the Secretary-General’s 
supplementary estimates for the 1947 budget in the 
reduced amount recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Fifth Committee also gave approval to the 
report on advances from the Working Capital Fund. 

The unforeseen and extraordinary expenses for 
1947—caused by such items as the special session of 
the Assembly, the Balkan Commission, and the new 
economic commissions—were estimated by the Sec- 
retary-General at a gross total of $2,817,346; but 
through savings in other parts of the 1947 budget, 
and an increase in miscellaneous income, only $907,- 
603 was indicated as an additional levy of contribu- 
tion on Members. This figure was further reduced to 
$827,603 on the Advisory Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for an $80,000 reduction in the 1947 appropria- 
tion for the International Court of Justice. 

The advances from the Working Capital Fund, 
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SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 1948 
(As recommended by the Fifth Committee) 
Pdmbemsatanr: 5, ic. bor ce nese er Sato ah ga Fe 
Argentina . ea 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bolivia . 
GURY ous te 2g sol ig ele a eee 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic . 
Canada . as 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba oe hs 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark ... . 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador oT 
Egypt .. 
El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
France 
Greece 
Guatemala . 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Séeland 6004. 64 
India and Pakistan . 
Iran . Lee 
Iraq . 
Lebanon 
Liberia . 
Luxembourg 
Mexico . . 
Netherlands 
New Zealand . 
Nicaragua . 
‘Norway 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru ; 
Philippines 
Poland ;.. ) 6). 
Saudi Arabia . 
Siam 
Sweden . 
Syria : 
MUMIEG. is ane Gulia eo Bes. © ae ha he 8 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Union of South Africa rae 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics . 
United Kingdom Be ea 
United States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela . 
Yemen . 
Yugoslavia . 


which aggregate $4,004,262, include the above amount, 
the expenditures on the Headquarters Planning ac- 
count ($2,125,000), and certain advances recoverable 
from Members and others ($779,659). 

After disposing of these specific items, the Fifth 
Committee began, on October 3, its item-by-item “first 
reading” of the 1948 budget estimates. As the read- 
ing proceeded, the Committee took several decisions 
on specific items. It was pointed out, however, by 
Mr. Aghnides, Chairman of the Advisory Committee, 
that these should be considered provisional and not 
finally established until after a second reading. 
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Headquarters Plans Approved In Principle 


Secretary-General to Submit Recommendations on Financing 


7 REVISED general plan and design for the per- 
manent headquarters of the United Nations was 
approved in principle by the ad hoc Committee on 
Headquarters when it adopted a Norwegian proposal 
on October 2. The approval is on the understanding 
that a final decision on construction and related work 
would be made after the Fifth Committee has agreed 
on a method for financing the project. 

The debate preceding this decision centered round 
the question as to whether the plans for the construc- 
tion of the headquarters could be approved without 
prior agreement on a method for financing the project. 
On the one hand it was urged that the plans should 
be approved without delay and construction of the 
buildings begun as rapidly as possible; on the other, 
it was argued that agreement on the plans should 
follow financial decisions. 

Robert Moses, New York City Construction Co- 
ordinator, was among those who urged that the con- 
struction of the permanent headquarters should pro- 
ceed without delay. The City, he said, was prepared 
to spend $15,000,000 on its plans for improving the 
area surrounding the site, but this work could not 
proceed any faster than the work of the United Na- 
tions. He suggested that the organization should ob- 
tain a long-term loan either from the International 
Bank, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, or the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The Australian representative proposed that the 
Secretary-General should be authorized to proceed 
with the planning, construction, and furnishing of 
the General Assembly Building, Conference Area, and 
Secretariat Building, together with the necessary land- 
scaping, underground construction, etc., and to enter 
into contracts for this work to an amount not exceed- 
ing $65,240,370, as outlined in the revised plan. Dr. 
Evatt had earlier pointed out that the temporary nature 
of the present headquarters had caused grave admin- 
istrative difficulties. .. 

Several representatives spoke-in favor of the Aus- 
tralian resolution, while others were not at first pre- 
pared to vote before financial plans were submitted to 
the Committee. The majority, however, were in 
agreement with the Secretary-General’s contention 
that it was not possible to submit a final proposal for 
financing the project until the plans had been ap- 
proved and the cost estimated. 

The Chairman, Warren R. Austin (Untrep STATES), 
was of the opinion that the Committee had to agree on 
plans and estimates, if only provisionally, in order 
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to create a basis for financial negotiations. 

The Norwegian representative favored getting the 
construction under way as soon as possible, on the 
grounds that “if we postpone the building, the man 
in the street will think we have no faith in the future.” 
He therefore proposed that the Committee approve 
the first paragraph of the Australian resolution, which 
called for approval of the general plans and design, 
with a provision that no final decision be taken until 
a recommendation on financing was received from 
the Fifth Committee. 

This suggestion met with general support from 
members of the Committee, who felt that it left the 
way open for possible changes in the general design 
and details of internal design, while providing the 
Secretary-General and the Fifth Committee with a 
basis for financial arrangements. The Australian rep- 
resentative indicated that he was prepared to withdraw 
the second part of his resolution, which authorized 
the Secretary-General to enter into contracts for the 
construction of the headquarters, in favor of the 
Norwegian proposal. He would, however, require his 
resolution to be voted on at a subsequent meeting. 

The Norwegian proposal was then put to the vote 
and adopted by the Committee by 14-0, with one ab- 
stention. 

The plans, which the representative of China de- 
scribed as beautiful, practical, and dignified, had 
been explained to the Committee at its first meeting 
with the aid of a motion picture based on a scale 
model of the headquarters. Charts and sketches were 
also used by the Director of Planning, Wallace K. 
Harrison, to explain the methods used by the Board’ 
of Design in arriving at the fina! plans. He told the: 
members of the Committee that the buildings had been 
designed in consideration of the people who had to 
work in them and that office space had been planned. 
as efficiently as possible. 

The elimination of the library in the revised plan, 
however, was opposed by the representative of Bel- 
gium, who considered that it was essential to have 
a separate centre for research and documentation. He 
therefore submitted an amendment calling for the 
addition of a separate building for the library, but 
this was rejected by the Committee, only two votes 
being cast in its favor. 


The next step is for the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit proposals on financing. These proposals will be 
discussed by the ad hoc Committee and referred to the 
Fifth Committee. 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
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Oct. 21 


Oct. 21 


* Oct. 27 
"Oct. 30 
* Oct. 31 


(tentative) 

In Oct. 

In late Oct. 
From Nov. 


"Nov. 
” Nov. 
” Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

FAO Mission for Poland 

ICAO Council—second session 

General Assembly—second session 

\dvisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

ad hoc Air Operations Committee on Temperature Accountability 
(ICAO) 

Committee on Electric Power (ECE) 

ad hoc Committee for the Creation of an Economic Commission for 
Latin America 


Forthcoming 
Permanent Central Opium Board—49th session 
Expert Committee for Unification of Pharmacopoeias— (WHO) 
Conference of Experts on the Free Flow of Information (UNESCO) 
Third Annual General Meeting of the International Air Transport 
Association (ICAO) 
Sub-Committee on Timber (ECE) 
Committee on European Inland Transport (ECE) 
Committee on Contributions 


Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of International List of Diseases and Causes of Death 
(WHO) 

Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee Organization 
—fourth part of first session 

Preparatory Regional Asian Conference (ILO) 

Consultative Committee on Public Information—fifth session 

United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting 


International Emergency Food Council—fifth session 

FAO Council Meeting 

Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement on Commer- 
cial Rights in International Civil Air Transport (ICAO) 

Executive Board of UNESCO 

Regional Conference on Fundamental Education (UNESCO) 

Second General Conference of UNESCO 

International Council of Museums (UNESCO) 

Second Inter-American Conference on Social Security (ILO) 

Committee on Industry and Materials (ECE) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—29th session 


Sub-Commissions on Economic Development and on Employment 
and Economic Stability—first concurrent sessions 

Committee on Coal (ECE) 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—second session 


Trusteeship Council—second session 

Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities 

Regional Meeting for the Countries of the Near and Middle East 
(ILO) 

Expert Committee on Quarantine (WHO) 

Far East Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 

American Committee—World Census Meeting (FAO) 


Interim 
Interim 


- Interim 


Interim 


Interim Hq. 
Rome 
Montreal 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Paris 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris 


Petropolis, Brazil 
Geneva 

Geneva 

Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva or 
Lausanne 
New Delhi 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Washington 
Washington 


Geneva 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Mexico City 
Rio de Janeiro 
Geneva 
Geneva 

or London 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Havana 
Baguio, 
Philippines 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 


Cairo 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Washington 
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